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LITERATURE. 


THE AGE OF LovIS xv.* 


Tue eighteenth century in France, during 
the merry days and nights of the Régence, 
the debauched reign of Louis XV., and the 
fatal succession of Louis XVI., was cer- 
tainly not a heroic age. History, after 
displaying the dramatic splendor of the reign 
of Louis XIV., the pomp and majesty that 
died with the grand monarque, unbends 
from her severe dignity, and represents the 
farce of royalty. A merry regent, a drunken 
monarch, a good-natured king, with the aid 
of mocking philosophers, gay marchionesses, 
frivolous abbés, smal] poets, painters, actors, 
actresses, and dancing girls, play ovt a right 
merry and most delectable comedy. Beauty 
lends its grace, taste its polish, and wit its 
sparkling brilliancy to the whole ; and, in 
spite of philosophy, we are amused, delight- 
ed, until History, resuming the sock and the 
buskin, startles us with the cries of liberty, 
and wrings our hearts with the tragic hor- 
rors of the guillotine. The gay times of 
the eighteenth century are not without their 
moral—a moral! for kings and subjects, for 
priests and philosophers. France, though 
slow to learn and as yet deaf to all the sad 
lessons of experience, may here learn the 
lesson, that there can be no government 
without justice, no happiness without order, 
no religion without virtue, no philosophy 
without a God. 

In the study of the history of the gay 
times of the eighteenth century in France, 
we are not repelled by the ceremony and 
state of majesty, awed by the divinity that 
doth hedge a king, or wearied with councils 
and cabinets, but decide on affairs of state 
while partaking with royalty of the petits 
soupers dans les petites maisons inthe charm- 
ing company of wits, poets, and philosophers, 
or wage war and settle treaties in the perfu- 
med boudoir of a gay marchioness. Such is 
the history of this part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in France, a history which has its les- 
sons of wisdom, but a history that can be read 
with all the interest of a romance. A stern 
historian might pass with contempt the 
seeming frivolities of this eighteenth cen- 
tury, and thus while rising to the supposed 
dignity of history, fail to bend in subjection 


to truth. The frivolous writer, on the other | 


hand, while dazzled with the glare of the 
tinsel splendor of those times, might be blind 
to the steady light of their philosophy. A 
combination of the light graces of literature 
with a profound philosophic insight, such 
as is rarely found but among French writers, 
is essential in a historian of the eighteenth 
century. We find such a combination in 
the brilliant work, the ‘“* Men and Women of 
a Eighteenth Century,” by Arséne Hous- 
ye. 

This author, a celebrity in France, is as 
yet hardly known to English readers. An 
appreciative review in Rinchused, a bril- 
liant chapter in Fraser, appropriated with- 
out acknowledgment of the original writer, 
which has been read adimiringly everywhere, 
4 series of striking literary portraits in our 
own journal, have hitherto been the slight 
and only bonds which have united the Eng- 
lish reader with one of the most brilliant 
authors of the age. ‘This work on the 


aneeen mma Women, « of ae Century! By 





eighteenth century in France, now first pre- | pages of our author, until we meet with 
sented in its unity to English readers, will! Piron; Piron, the profane poet, whose ode 
enlarge and strengthen those bonds between | every one in France knows by heart, and no 
our author and the public, and Arsine Hous- | one confesses to having read, which shut the 
saye will share in the popular sympathy | doors of the Academy upon the poet, and to 
awakened by the brilliant pages of Macau-| which fact we owe the famous epitaph by 
lay. | himself—Here lies Piron, who was nothing, 
“T have put my hand upon the heart of | not even an Academician. Piron lived a rake 
the age; I have reanimated the illustrious | and died a saint. Here is an eloquent literary 
dead,” says the author in presenting to us | criticism, with a strain of spiritual feeling, 
the Men and Women of the Eighteenth suggested by the contrast between Piron 
Century. With so finished and accomplished in youth and Piron on the verge of the 
a guide, we are at home at once in the bril- | tomb: 
liant society, whether discoursing philoso- | ehited sigadh Ciareutit 
phy at the Academy with Helvetius, or} ||. , wa? yby * a ny 
singing with the wanton king and his mis- | dpe: eg Jacks are na sunlight ; 
tress at a petit souper at Versailles. We | *: wane the w me Mabe of ore Bets So 
feel at Once the breath of the life of that | PT him to the eclestial regions, for, without 
rm : ; love, Piron remained with his feet nailed to 

wonderful age. The gaiety, the wit, the , 


; the ground, cultivating his genius between four 
philosophy, the voluptuous abandon revive 


walls. {is youth, moreover, had been fatal 


under the magic power of the author. ‘The | to poetry; and as is the youth, so the poet. 
merry regent, the voluptuous king, the | Poetry is the mirror of the poet’s youth; for 
amiable monarch, the thoughtless queen, the | poetry is a beautiful girl who does not forget. 
mocking philosophers, the abandoned mar- See that she sometimes thinks of heaven her 
chionesses, the poets, actors, musicians, pain- former home. If the poet passes his youth in 
ters and dancers, the Duke d’Orleans, Louis | the dark, poetry will beat her wings in the 
XV. and Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette and | dark; if he spends his youth in a tavern, in 
Madame Pompadour, Voltaire and Rousseau, | the train of gross pleasures, his ouly pursuit 
Piron, Greuze, Grétry, Sophie Arnauld, will be the muse of jovial humor, he will excite 
Md’lle Guimard, the Camargo and the rest laughter: but the fountain of tears - a aay Sn 
of the Carnival throng, with all their reck- | fountain. If he passes his best days in love—that 
, * ~~ | noble and tender love of Petrarch, that noble and 

less gaiety, their graceful pr hvenhacgear ene, their passionate love of Jean Jaeques—a ray from 
philosophy and their folly, live again in the | heaven will illumine his work, After love, it 
vivid pictures of Houssaye, to surprise US | js solitude that is needed for the youth of the 
with their genius, to delight us with their! poet—that rural solitude which introduces us 
charms, and to startle us with their reck- | to the works of God; the desert rock against 
lessness. | which the noisy vanities of the world are 
Houssaye’s book is a reflection of French | broken; the dense forest, where one hears his 
society during an era of wondrous social 'soul sing in the magnificent concert of the 
brilliancy, when the whole genius of France | breeze, and the storm, and the leaves, and the 
was concentrated upon life, to brighten the , birds; the brow of the hill, on which the sun 
passing hour and to consume existence in | *t his setting casts a last look. This solitude 
pleasure | Piron never looked for; this love Piron never 
’ found. Therefore in his poetry Nature never 


d ot d wa | even shows the hem of her robe, and the heart 
ae Sones eee Veen cers, | is never there. With love and solitude the 


philosophers and actresses, poets and states- poet should combine thoughts of heaven. God 
men mingle together, claims for its historian | himself was only a source of wit to the pro- 
a versatility of genius as varied as the sub-| fane youth of Piron. When he sought God 
ject. “Strange age,” says Houssaye, “each | at the end of his days, it was too late, not 
year surprises you by its grandeur and its | for his soul, but for his poetry. In vain did 
meanness, by its strength and its cowardice, he translate psalms with pious meditation and 
by its philosophy and its fanaticism.” Hous-| in serious verse; the divine inspiration could 
analyses with wonderful accuracy and | not be translated. God loves and blesses those 
this variegated spectrum, and displays | Poets who seek him during their best days, in 
ts and shades, the confused colors, | the full bloom of sm ao Py the first panaing of 
’ and the potential rays. In his book | “ ore God Ay sige 3 they ri vs or has 
we have the personality of individual por- orget him amid the vain joys of earth, who 
: P y : P remember his name only at the threshold of 
traiture and the scope of history, the | the tomb, who only bow their heads before 
yo een ae day me a sore of the | pis might when beneath the snows of death.” 
age, philosophical. and art-criticism, pro- 
found reflection and familiar gossip, science 





An age so full of contrasts, when kings | 


We cannot here follow with ovr author 


and wit, the learning of the study and the 
knowledge of the world; and as we ‘read, 
our interest is constantly kept alive by the | 
variety, and the rapid transition from a maxim 
of philosophy to a bon mot—from a lively 
description of life and character to a subtle 
analysis of a book or a system. Houssaye’s 
work offers to the reader the enjoyment of a 
brilliant society, which will be appreciated by 
all who are sensible to the charms of beauty, | 
alive to the delightful surprise of wit, and | 
studious of philosophy. The finished, ani- 
mated, and sparkling manner of the author, 
is the perfection of brilliant talk. But we 








must allow Houssaye to speak for himself, 


praise. 


} 





and we will see how well he justifies our | 


the romantic career of the Abbé Prevost, the 
author of Manon Lescaut, whose life was a 
romance, and whose romence was his life, 
nor dwell with Florian amid his pastorals, in 
the company of his Estelle and Galatea, the 
poet Florian, of whom Marie Antoinette 
remarked with a regal antithesis, that in read- 
ing him it seemed she was eating milk por- 
ridge; nor can we trace out the varied eareer 
of La Clos, the author of the Liaisons Dan- 
gereuses, a roué of the Regence, a revolution- 
ary orator of the clubs, a great Cxptain shar- 
ing in the conquests of Napoleon, and dying 
in the fulness of French glory ; and we must 
resist the enticing charms of the company of 
beautiful women, painters, and musicians, 
though we drop a tear is we look on the fol- 


We pass through a range of striking cha-, lowing scene, so full of tender pathos, and 
ratters, who all live and breathe in the vivid | claim the sympathy of the reader :— 
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Q@RETRY’S DAUGHTERS. 


” 8 rs all died at the age of 
sixteen. re is something in their 
dreamer end the pout ‘this apart of detiny, 

er @ poet. i estiny, 
this freak of death, this vengeance of Nature, 
appears here invested with all the charms of 
romance. You will see. 

“Jenny had the pale sweet countenance of 
a virgin, On seeing her, Greuze said one day: 
‘If Lever paint Purity, I shall paint Jenny.’ 
‘Make haste!’ murmured Grétry, already a 
prey to sad presentiments. ‘Then she is 

ing to be married? said Greuze. Grétry 

id not answer. Soon, however, seeking to 
blind himself, he continued: ‘She will be the 
staff of my old age; like Antigone, she will 
nag her father into the sun at the decline of 

e.’ 

“The next day Grétry came unexpected! 
—_ Jenny, looking aa pale and depressed 

ever. She was playing on the oe 
chord, sweetly and slowly. As she was play- 
ing an air from Richard Cour-de-Lion in a 
melancholy strain, the poor father fancied that 
he was listening to the music of angels. One 
of her friends entered—‘ Well, Jenny, you are 
going to-night to the ball?’ ‘Yes, yes, to the 

1,’ answered r Jenny, looking towards 

*No, I shall 
rétry pressed 


heaven, and suddenly resumi 
not my dance is ended.’ 
his daughter to his heart. ‘Jenny, are you 
suffering?’ ‘It is over,’ said she. 

“She bent her head and died instantly, 
without a struggle! Poor Grétry asked if 
she was asleep. She slept with the angels. 

“Lucile was a contrast to Jenny; she was 
a beautiful girl, gay, enthusiastic, and frolic- 
some, with all the caprices of such a disposi- 
tion, She was almost a portrait of her father, 
and besides, the same heart and the 
same mind. ‘Who knows,’ said poor Grétry, 
‘but that her gaiety may save her.’ She was 
unfortunately one of those precocious geniuses 
who devour their youth. At thirteen she had 
composed an opera which was played every- 
where, Le rk d Antonio.” PR journals 
a friend of Grétry, who one day found himself 
in Lucile’s apartment without her being aware 
of it, so much was she engrossed with her harp, 
has related the = and madness which trans- 
ported her during her contests with inspiration 
that was often rebellious ‘She wept, she 
sang, she struck the harp with incredible 
energy. She either did not see me, or took no 
notice of me; for my own part, | wept with 
joy, in beholding this little girl transported 
with so glorious a zeal, and so noble an enthu- 
siasm for music,’ 

“Lucile had learned to read music before 
she knew her alphabet. She had been so long 
lulled to sleep with Grétry’s airs, that at the 
age when so many other you irls think 
only of hoops and dolls, she had sn suffi- 
ent music in aa Aga for the whole of a 

arming opera, She was a prodigy. Had it 
not been far death, who park ages ~ her at 
sixteen like her sister, the greatest musician of 
the eighteenth century would, perhaps, have 
been a woman. But the twig, scarcely green, 
snapped at the moment when the poor bird 
commenced her song. Grétry had Lucile married 
at the yeep of his ro her, 
marry her,’ they incessan repeated; ‘if 
Love has the dart of Death. Lucile is safe.’ 
Lucile suffered herself to be married with the 
resignation of an angel, foreseeing that the 
marriage would not be of long duration. She 
suffered herself to be ied to one of those 
— of a worst ~—s nag ad gn 

e religion of art nor the ius, an 
who have still less heart, for the peer is the 
home of genius. The poor Lucile saw at a 
glance the desert to which her family had 
exiled her. She consoled herself with a h 
and a harpsichord ; but her husband, who h 








been brought up like a slave, cruelly took de- 
light, with a coward’s vengeance, in eu, 
her feel all the chains of Hymen. She woul 

have died, like Jenny, on her father’s bosom, 
amidst her loving family, after having sung her 
farewell song; but thanks to this barbarous 
fellow, she died in his presence, that is to say, 
alone. At the hour A her death, ‘ Bring me 
- 4 harp!’ said she, raising herself a little. 
‘The doctor has forbidden it,’ said this savage. 
She cast a bitter, yet a suppliant look oe 
him. ‘But as I am dying! said she. ‘You 
will die very well without that.’ She fell 
back on her pillow. ‘ r father,’ mur- 
m she, ‘1 wished to gael adieu on my 
harp; but here I am not free, exeept to die!’ 
Lucile (it is the nurse who related the scene) 
suddenly extended her arms, called Jenny 
with a isis voice, and fell asleep like her 
for ever.” 


We pass, guided by the versatile power of 
our author, to the salon of the Duchesse de 
Coigny, where the great lords and the great 
ladies, the wits and philosophers were await- 
ing, with keen appetite for his piquant talk, 
Rivarol, the wittiest of the witty, the most 
brilliant talker of his day, whom Voltaire 
feared, and the proud Buffon stooped to court 
and flatter :— 

THE SALON. 


“He, in his turn, re-entered the saloon, 
where a great void was already felt. ‘Come 
Monsieur de Rivarol,’ said Madame de Coigny, 
‘you, who make up the tte of our times 
so well, tell us what is going on at the theatre 
and the government, at the Academy and at 
Versailles.’ ‘At the Academy,’ said Rivarol, 
‘Champfort has had his say, and has spoken 
like a book. It isa pity; 1 hoped better of 
Champfort at the Academy; he is nothing 
more than a sprig of lily, grafted on a poppy- 
head.’ ‘Alas, the poor Academy!’ said the 
Abbé de Rastignac; ‘Champfort was only 
wanting to its glory ; that Academy which has 
not given a thought to Rousseau and Diderot.’ 
‘Rousseau and Diderot!’ exclaimed Rivarol 
excited ; ‘they would have disturbed the silence 
of the dead; for they, even in their writings, 
have stirring panes and rhetorical action, 
after their fashion; they do not appear to be 
writing ; they are always, as it were, at the 
tribune, the very reverse of many who have 
the appearance of writing when 


they speak.’ 
‘If there was an Academy of good talkers M. 








de Rivarol would be its President,’ 
Abbé de Baliviére. Rivarol bow 
sieur the Abbé de Baliviére is like 


who are always going to sneeze ; he 
going to be witty.’ e abbé, thi 


a compliment, bowed in his turn. *Mons 
de Rivarol, I expect an epigraph from you to in- 
scribe in my book on morals.’ ‘You mean an 
epitaph,’ said Rivarol, with refined cruelty. 
is time the abbé acknowledged himself 
beaten. ‘Always jesting, always a wag,’ he 
murmured, as he disappeared in the crowd. 
‘But,’ said the fair stranger, with an English 
accent, ‘ Monsieur de Rivarol cannot fail to be- 
come a member of the Academy, for the wits 
assemble there.’ ‘Ah, madame,’ said Rivarol, 
‘I know that it is a decided advantage not to 
have done anything, but one should not abuse 
it.’ ‘How, Monsieur de Rivarol! who, then, is 
more accomplished and witty than yourself? 
Your conversation is a book always open—’ 
‘At the same page,’ said Rulhieére, Ne had 
just arrived. ‘Good evening, Rulhiére,’ said 
ivarol, a little nettled; ‘it is always your 
way of announcing pose I am here; why 
should we put on gloves? In your criticism, 
the other tn you cuffed me with the hand 
with which you were writing.’ M. de Grimm 
was hen announced, ‘The fovel a] the 
Abbé de Rastignac, approachi ivarol, ‘M. 
de Grimm appears to hive ves the citizen of 
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Geneva a good dressing, in a letter to Madame 
Necker.’ ‘He must have taken great delight 
in writing that letter,’ said Rivarol, ‘for little 
minds triumph over the faults of great geni- 
uses, as owls enjoy the eclipse of the sun.’ 
‘Take care |’ said the Abbé de Rastignac, ‘ M. 
de Grimm has great readiness of wit.’ ‘Pshaw! 
there is nothing so unready as readiness of 
wit.’ ‘What news is there, Monsieur de 
Grimm?’ asked the Marchioness of St. Char- 
mont, ‘what do they say at Versailles?’ 
‘Nothing much,’ said Grimm, ‘there’s the 
king’s joke on the Abbé Maury. The illustri- 
ous abbé has preached at Versailles, as every- 
body knows.” ‘On what subject, on what 
text of Scripture?’ Does the abbé ever think 
about Scripture? It was all profoundly poli- 
tical; he wanted to give the king some les- 
sons in finance, and the administration of go- 
vernment. ‘It’s a pity,”’ said his majesty, 
on leaving the church, ‘ “if the Abbé Maury 
had only talked to us a little about religion, 
he would have spoken of everything.”’” 


With some eloquent extracts taken almost 
indiscriminately from a book bristling all 
over with point, full of life and character, 
profound in criticism, and fervid with elo- 
quence, we close the first volume :— 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE 18TH CENTURY. 


“If we seek the origin of this fervid 
thought, which under the name of Voltaire, 
Jean-Jacques, and Diderot, made of old monar- 
ehical France, Wifes and ruined, a new 
country, which will be free, strong, and rich, 
we must ask Vanini and Campanella, Italy 
was the supreme mother before France. In 
the same century she nursed at her teeming 
bosom all the great poets and all the great 
artists. Human thought has also come to us 
from that enchanted land. Is not Vanini, that 
wit nic who was the first to doubt and to 
soft who seattered truth by his biting speech, 
the beginning of Voltaire? And is not Cam- 
panella, that bold soul, that daring spirit, the 
preeursor of Diderot? But why should we 
search elsewhere than in our own land for the 
fountain which, by degrees, has become a rivu- 
let, a brook, a river, to fertilize liberated 
France? Have not Abelard and Montaigne, 
Descartes and Rabelais, caused the waters of 
health to leap from the rock? Fenelon, that 

theist of such pious melancholy, who 

eamed of a Calypso’s island for his Eden, 

was a brother of Diderot as Bayle was of 
Voltaire. 

“A light surrounded by darkness is all 
which the mind can attain here below. We 
go forward, we seek with a bold eye; a lumi- 
nous point strikes it, and we exclaim, ‘ Behold 
the truth!’ Westill forward, completely 
dazzled, the heart ting, the soul in the 
eyes. Suddenly the darkness becomes more 
black, we have made a step, but we remain on 
the road. We are in despair, another ray 
shoots across; we still wish to follow, but it 
seems the sport of him who knows all things. 
We soon gasp for breath in this ed land, 
and retrace our steps to the point of departure 
where it is written, ‘The sun of the mind shall 
not rise for thee.’ 

“Diderot walked without fear in the dark- 
ness. He went far, but why did he say on his 
return, ‘Beyond the visible path there 1s 
nothing ?’ e philosophy of the teenth 
eentury was wanting in —, etry. 
Its reason fastens us to the earth, and limits 
the horizon; its enthusiasm never elevates us 
up to the sacred region in which the soul ex- 
pands at the breath of God. But what philo- 
sophy, except that of Christ, is worthy to age? 
humanity? ‘That alone is the a: y of 
the heart and of the mind. 


t is Heaven 


smiling upon weeping earth ; it is the horizon 
over Shich riees the Divine Light; it is the 
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science of life—Love: it is the seience of 
death—Hope !” 
REIGN OF LOUIS XV. 


“The fatal breath issuing from Versailles 
passed throughout France, over all good senti- 
ments, as the storm passes over the flowers 
and the harvest: heroism, greatness, virtue, 
religion, all corrupted, died, were blotted out. 
Religion expired amid the theological discus- 
sions of the church, and the bloody exhibitions 
of the Convulsionaires. Virtue was only a 
despi arment, which women were afraid 
would hide their beauty. Greatness, banished 
from the court, from the palace and the church, 
greatness, which can never die in France, had 
concealed itself, waiting for better times in the 
retirement of the provinces, in the shop of the 
artisan, under the thatch of the lhsiee: 
whenee, later, in the hour of danger, it was 
seen coming forth so often, to rule the tribune, 
and to command our armies. In a word, hero- 
ism, the old French heroism, having left the 
field of battle for the perfumed boudoir, weak- 
ened itself with frivolous pleasures and frivo- 
lous oceupations. Colonels embroidered tapes- 
try. ‘All our warriors are merely coxcombs,’ 
said Monsieur de Coigny. The sword was no 
longer used to avenge insulted honor, but to 
protect the smile and the lap-dog of a mar- 
chioness. While they were avenging a dog 
with their swords, they were avenging each 
other on the field of battle with batons merely. 
The inheritors of Turenne and Condé went 
away to the wars for pastime, no longer ani- 
mated with a noble love of France. us the 
enemy that beat the French found on the field 
of battle, instead of those brave leaders that 
appeared at a later day, actors, parrots, para- 
sols, wigs, hair-powder, perfumery, and all the 
paraphernalia of a fine lady. is was the 
reason that the king of Prussia beat the French 
at Rosbach ; this is the reason that the seven 
years’ war was so humiliating to France. 

“* # = * * 

“The national character was less respected 
than ever. The court affected to be English, 
and the army to be Prussian. No one desired 
to be a Frenchman anywhere. The whole 
world changed character. Statesmen became 
small poets; poets politicians; bankers and 
farmers-general became aristocrats; the great 
nobles became little abbés and farmers. Every- 
thing underwent decomposition: the chemis 
which took its rise in the eighteenth century 1s 
the symbol of the eighteenth century. e 
priests preached merely like Christians; the 
magistrates laughed at the citizenlike dignity 
and sobriety of their predecessors. Ministers 
pores like children with power, and power 
ell from hand to hand into the hands of the 
people.” 

STATUE OF LOUIS XV. 


“When Bouchardon made Louis XY.’s 
statue, he deceived himself, or he wished to de- 
ceive the beholders, in draping the king with 
a Roman in crowning his forehead, un- 
marked with thought, with a crown of laurel, 
in arming his powerless hand with the sceptre 
of an empire. Louis XV. should have been 
crowned with roses; his hand should have 
held a glass, or grasped a woman's waist ; his 
lips enlivened with a careless smile; and for 
drapery he should have worn his embroidered 
vest and his silk breeches. Certainly, if the 
artist had done this, the heroes of 1792 would 
never have destroyed the statue; they would 
have been satisfied with a laugh at it. 


THE FRANCE OF LOUIS XV. 

“The France of Louis XV. was Versailles, 
Versailles was an endless ¢arnival; the 
bishops disguised themselves as bold dragoons, 
the great ladies as prostitutes, the great lords 
as lackeys. But were these in truth disguises ? 
This carnival of royalty and nobility has had 





its Lent, like all the carnivals in the world. 
On the 14th July, 1789, ro palty and nobility 
covered themselves with ashes.’ “ 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 
BURMEISTER’S HISTORY OF CREATION.* 
[SECOND PaPER.] 

Tue geographica) relation which the ani- 
mals of the present epoch bear to each other 
is another important consideration in study- 
ing their character. We find that in the 
older strata atmospheric laws must have had 
an essential bearing upon the life and deve- 
lopment of the living organism, and that the 
purification and refinement of the elements, 
indispensable to animal life, contributed to 
its improvement and organie gradation. 
Similar causes are in visible operation 
among the contemporary races. “With the 
exception of man and his constant com- 
panion the dog, there exists no creature at 
this day that is found to occupy, or is capable 
of being an occupant, of all parts of the 
earth’s surface. Ail others have their pre- 
scribed boundaries, and these are smaller in 
proportion to the peculiarity and contracted 
organization of the animal. If we pursue 
the course of our observations from the north 
downwards towards the equator, the result 
will be, the beholding a variety of forms in 
all organic phenomena, and a diversity of laws 
deducible from those forms: but in our pro- 
gress from east to west the same laws will 
not hold good. In passing from north to 
south the law of increase appears to keep 
pace with the variety of forms of multiplica- 
tion of species: the warm zone, accordingly, 
is more filled and enlivened by the organic 
creation than the same meridian of a colder 
zone. Where the earth is covered with per- 
petual ice and snow, all organic life ceases, 
or appears but temporarily during the first 
few weeks of summer, when the ice thaws, in 
the shape of obscure plants, such as lichens 

and mosses.” 

These regions are entirely destitute of land 
animals; and the sea alone, in the vicinity of 
the coasts, is wont to shelter amid its ice 
sheets certain creatures which contend with 
one another as well as with frigid nature 
around them for a miserable existence. But 
as we recede from the Poles we find that 
with every degree organic life increases, not 
only in variety but also in the strength and 
luxuriance of structure. This latter charac- 
teristic applies more strictly to the vegetable 
than to the animal ea for soon after 
the imperfect lichens the arborescent forms 
appear, such as the conifere and amentacez : 
these are sueceeded in the temperate zone by 
the oak, beech, birch, poplar, and willow ; 
but when we reach the equator we find the 
gigantic forms of the vegetable world, such as 
the tall palm and the wide expanded blossoms 
of the myrtle and magnolia. We do not 
find the same proportions in the animal king- 
dom. In multitude and variety, the law of 
expansion prevails from the Pole to the 
Equator, but not in the comparative size of 
the individual species. The most colossal 
form of the animal race, the whale, is an 
inhabitant of the cold and icy zone; among 
the land animals, the Polar bear exceeds in 
size all other beasts of prey, and the reindeer 
excels all others of its species in the extent 
of its antlers. 

But the mammalia alone seem to claim an 

* Geshichte der Schoepfung-Ejne Darstellung des 


Entwickelungs ganges der Erde und ihrer Bewohner, 
von H, Burmeistey, Leipsig, 1°51. pp. 608. 














exemption from the general laws ; the birds, 
the amphibia, and the fishes, are represented 
by the largest specimens within the tropical 
zone; and the same may be observed of the 
mollusci, the arthrozoa, down to the worm. 
That organization, however, which is confined 
within the limits of the ocean, does not evince 
such striking features dependent upon the in- 
fluences of zone and climate; for in this 
element, organie life received a more uniform 
development, and was less affected by 
changes around it and in immediate connex- 
ion with it. 

In pursuing a latitudinal direction around 
the earth, a uniformity of appearances in 
organie life presents itself, with but little 
deviation from the general rule, with the 
exception of occasional variety among indi- 
vidual species. 

These variations are laid to the change of 
local influence, such as may be induced by 
mountain ranges, valleys, and inland seas, 
thus operating upon the habits of life and 
leading to peculiar developments, both in 
animal and vegetable structure. To inland 
seas we must not ascribe as much influence 
as to the oceans encircling and dividing the 
continents from one another. America is 
surrounded by the ocean, and all her organic 
species are not only further removed from 
those of the eastern continent than those of 
the latter are separated from each other, but 
we are presented with a much greater uni- 
formity of races dwelling along its inter- 
ninable western mountain ranges than is 
observable in the old world. Of domestic 
animals, the lama is the only one of Ameri- 
ean origin; and, previous to European emi- 
gration, the eastern portions had no milch 
animals or any cereal productions. With 
the exception of the potatoe, America yielded 
nothing that would more than subserve the 
purposes of luxury; and as it is the more 
recent, so also must we regard it as the most 
penurious of the two great divisions of the 
earth so far as regards the multitude and 
diversity of organic forms. How different an 
aspect does the old world present us! Asia, 
the cradle of intellectual culture, as well aa, 
in all probability, of mankind; and Europe, 
the enlightened spot where man found all the 
elements of that which he subsequently 
fashioned into greatness, and there where 
nature in all her creative power called forth 
her manifestations of utility and beauty. It 
is not a uniformity of structure we here gaze 
upon, but it is the manifold variety of living 
objects. With a more extended surface, the 
old world presents not only a greater number 
of kinds, but at the same time more indi- 
vidual species ; they exceed, by one half, the 
number occupying the western continent. 

As regards organic production, America 
may lay claim to less variety, though not 
luxurianee, than the old world; but in 
mineral wealth the supply is so exhaustless 
that it seems to be connected with the desti- 
ny of a population that bids fair to outstrip 
every other in political and social greatness. 
The earth here may have emerged at a much 
later period from under its marine covering, 
and this, together with other causes previ- 
ously enumerated, may have left us a more 
cireumscribed world of organism ; yet if we 
consider the vast inland seas and iuajestic 
streams we possess, and the inexhaustible 
body of useful and precious metals lying 
beneath the most fertile soil, we may regard 
these as of preponderable value, particularly 
when we weigh the vast influence they must 
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have in accelerating the wealth and growth 
of our nation. Although the nu of 
man’s creation was not destined to dawn 
upon this hemisphere, nor human culture to 
be cradled here, still it appears to be the 
scene of a general transplanting of the human 
race brought together from all climes, an 
amalgamation of all tongues and a unison of 
many types. This assimilation of types we 
must regard as a subject of mighty import in 
the occupation of the western hemisphere, 
presenting at the same time an anomaly, if 
we consider its vast scale, in the annals of 
mankind, America, becoming the theatre of 
this vast assimilation, and disclosing treasures 
of mineral wealth to which there is no paral- 
lel in other portions of the globe, presents to 
the mind a future of an immense race of 
hundreds of millions of intelligent people, 
whose performances are to be the last and 
greatest upon the stage of the present hu- 
manitary epoch, far exceeding in their final 
results all those events to which Europe and 
Asia ever gave birth. 

Our author, after enumerating all the most 
remarkable animals and plants found upon 
the different portions of the globe, with their 
local characteristics, observes : 

“Having described the five organic di- 
visions of the earth, we arrive at the fact that 
the general character of each portion shows a 
modification peculiar to its own locality, and 
that a repetition of the forms of other lands 
is often brought about by similar external 
causes. The lawis particularly applicable to 
warm climates, where there is a considerable 
elevation above the level of the sea, or among 
the mountain summits.” 

Rising above the level of the ocean, the 
os character becomes less marked, the 
endemic forms disappear, and an organization 
like that of the temperate and frigid zones 
occupies their place. In stimming up our 
views on this subject, our reasoning instructs 
us, first, that as we proceed from any point 
in the same latitude, the further we extend 
our observations around it, the greater will 
be the variations from a general resemblance 
of organized forms; secondly, that as we 
rise above the level of the sea, the more will 
the prevalence of specific difference appear ; 
and, thirdly, as we approach from the north 
to the south pole, within the same meridian, 
we become sensible of the striking difference 
not only in single distinction, but in general 
specific contrasts. The views of our author 
are in conflict with a popular idea that the 
past and extinct races of plants and animals 
exceeded in size and majesty those now 
flourishing and living upon the earth. It is 
not to a general inferiority of species that we 
must trace this discrepancy, but to a chang- 
ing of the groups in which the large races 
make their appearance. Among the vegeta- 
ble produetions, the ancient ealamites were 
of gigantic size in comparison with the pre- 
sent equiseta; yet they did not exceed the 
— bamboo or the saccharum genus. 

either did the palms or conifere of those 
times exceed the same species of eontempora’ 
growth. The polypi and’ radiata orc 
those of the present day in size ; and although 
the cephalapoda no longer exist of the di- 
mension of a carriage wheel, yet we have the 
tridacna reaching that size. The same ma 
be said of insects and fishes, neither of which 
races in the extinet animal world exeeed the 
— living ones. Of the amphibia, the 
nhabitants of a primeval age exceed our 


erecedile ; but the Iguanoda, of gigantie re- | 











pute, were inferior in size to the whale, as 
were also the greatest Enaliosauri. The 
same rule of comparison applies to the ter- 
tiary birds and mammalia. As regards the 
relative size of the mastodon, although longer 
than the Asiatic elephant, he is not higher ; 
and although somewhat more massive than 
the latter, the difference is but trifling. Upon 
the whole, the animal races of the primeval 
ages cannot be considered as having had those 
gigantic proportions in contrast with ours; 
and even if single species were somewhat 
more huge in corporeal compass, this supe- 
riority is outweighed by the greater variety 
of the present day. 

During the epoch of the coal formation, as 
far as observation extends both in Europe 
and America, a great uniformity appears to 
have prevailed in the structure of plants 
which lie impressed upon the coal-layers, and 
of which they form the constituents. A 
great dearth is found to exist as regards 
variety of species, in singular contrast with 
the abundance and variety of growth of the 
present day. The observations of botanists 
have demonstrated that the proportion of 
cryptogamic to phanerogamic plants in Eu- 
rope is as 1 to 40. This proportion rises in 
Southern Asia to 3, on the continent of 
America to 5, among the Antilles to j,, among 
the islands of the South Sea to j or }, and 
upon the island of St. Helena to 3. 

The inference is, that a highly temperate 
and, at the same time, a humid atmosphere, 
is favorable to the generation of the ferns; 
that during the process of the coal formation 
those plants prevailed, as their impressions 
are found in such abundance; and from the 
combination of those facts, geologists have 
been led to conclude that our planet, at that 
period, presented a scene of numberless 
islands, which served to impart that humid 
character to the atmosphere. “ A highly ex- 
uberant and rank vegetation does not proceed 
from a moist atmosphere alone, but from an 
excess of carbonic acid gas ; and the existence 
of this in the earlier epochs we must take 
for nted. This atmosphere, however, is 
highly destruetive to all respiratory organs, 
and the more so in proportion to the compli 
eation of those organs; and hence the exist- 
ence of animals of the higher class of organi- 
zation, at see earlier degen wo ion 
been incompatible with the prevailing atmo-| 
spheric element. The amphibia might have 
lived, but the feathered tribes and mammalia 
could not. The lower order of aquatic 
animals could not have been affected by the 
same causes, because with them respiration 
is a subordinate function, and carbonic acid 
interferes, in a small degree, with aquatic life. 
Hence we see the necessity of a previous 
purification of the atmosphere, through vege- 
table growth, on a large scale, which at the 
same time furnished that substance to the 
animal races without which they cannot ex- 
ist.” Although we ean trace the vegetable 
and animal creation back to its most primitive 
existence, define the elements as they passed 
through the metamorphogis of inert matter 
rising into intellectual life, and define the 
modes by which that life is sustained ; yet a 
mystery still remains in the rear of all expla- 
nation, and casts a shadow over all specula- 
tion, and this mystery ean only be solved by 
surrendering the mind to the influence of a 
spiritual guidance, an All-creative and Omni- 
potent Power. In the epoch we now live in, 
when all things appear by a connected link, 
and nothing is seen rising from its primeval 





origin, we can approach as near to the com- 
prehension of the modus of the original 
creation as we could by sending the imagina- 
tion back to the remotest dates. The inter- 
linking of the t scheme is all that is 
known to us. e see the progressive rise 
in vegetable life from the lichen to the palm 
tree, from the polypus to the whale or masto- 
don, and we ean trace all the causes within 
the scheme of this gradation, from the lowest 
to the highest forms ; but the calling of these 
into existence we have never witnessed or 
surmised. Poets tell us of the loves of the 
plants, and we regard with admiring wonder 
the clinging affection of certain insects to 
uliar plants and flowers, from which they 
erive their sustenance as an indivisible por- 
tion of their existence; leading to the sup- 
position that out of these plants they must 
originally have sprung. Yet these conjec- 
tures give no elue to the mode or process of 
creation, in the awaking of animal life, which, 
for unsearchable purposes, is withheld froin 
the ken of science. All the light which the 
present age has been able to throw upon the 
subject of organic creation, by the introduc- 
tion of galvanic and magnetic theories, leads 
us no nearer to the desired object of research ; 
and baffled by every attempt to trace the 
cause behind every cause, we must rest satis- 
fied with the conviction that this final cause 
which we always reach, after passing from 
the lowest to the highest of nature’s grada- 
tions, is God. The conclusion is important 
that the disclosures of geology should lead 
to the prevalence of materialism, because in 
all these revealments of the past history of 
creation we see but the chain which links 
together the great scheme, manifested in a 
perpetual development of improved forms, 
and, finally, in man himself and his advance- 
ment from the childhood of his terrestrial 
history to the present period. The grand 
theme to which the above subject is co-ordi- 
nate, the spirituality of man’s existence, and 
his physical and spiritual relations with each 
other, is an engrossing one of the age we 
live in. It is the most momentous subject 
which has ever arrested the attention of man. 
Neither is it intended that science should 
prove the bane of pure religion ; its destiny 
is to be its handmaid. That their relative 
claims for consistency within the human 
mind can be finally established, can scarcely 
be doubted ; but we think the modes adopted 
by many contemporary writers to establish 
these claims are somewhat questionable. 
We find the Roman adage nowhere more ap- 
propriate than in illustration of the theme in 
question : 
“ Homo sum et nihil humanum alienum a me puto.” 
Man, thinking as man, must necessarily 
eschew all materialistic doctrine; for if he 
recedes, by an analytic process, back to a 
purely material origin, his human conscious- 
ness loses its entire existence; and instea 
of standing erect in that high position in 
creation, in the image of God, he becomes a 
more subtle combination of the earth he 
treads upon. But to uphold and enjoy the 
consciousness of our humanity in all its ful- 
ness and dignity, we cannot dispense with 
those emotions which spring from our spiri- 
tual communings. What the aspect of that 
soul-culture might be, which is to be founded 
on a scientific basis, we cannot conjecture ; 
but we are inelined to think it would prove a 
mere intellectual refinement, from which the 
essential part of religion is excluded, the cul- 
tivation of the heart. J. HL 
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MARGARET FULLER OSSOLL.* 
SEOOND PAPER, 

Ir is a little singular that on his introduction 
to Margaret Fuller, Mr. Emerson, whose ac- 

uaintance with her soon ripens into a warm 
attachment, should have been impressed by a 
tone of lightness and frivolity in her con- 
versation, and that he should think it neces- 
sary, at this distance of time, to record this 
sensation in the Memoirs. “1 believe,” says 
he, “I fancied her too much interested in 
personal history ; and her talk was a comedy 
in which dramatic justice was done to every- 
body’s foibles. I remember that she made 
me laugh more than I liked: for I was,” he 
adds, with considerable naiveté, “ at that time 
an eager scholar of ethics, and had tasted the 
sweets of solitude and stoicism, and I found 
something profuse in the hours of amusin, 
gossip into which she drew me, and when 
returned to my library had much to think of 
the crackling of thorns under a pot.” All 
human things are comparative. The chance 
readers of these volumes, as the chance com- 
pany at the literary soirces once visited by 
her, will think Margaret Fuller generally di- 
dactie, if not profound; and will entertain that 
kind of respect for her which is always felt 
by people entering a new hall or house, with 
unaccustomed furniture or decorations. The 
conversation which drags Mr. Emerson down 
from the “high region of his fancies,” is lift- 
ing ordinary mortals up by that very chain 
of poorly-riveted gossip, to better perceptions 
of character, and more companionable intima- 
cies with the great. This it is, as Lucian 
says in his Auctio Vilarum, to be a philoso- 
pher! 

Amusingly enough, and profitably too, for 
the perception of his readers and hearers, 
the best parts of Mr. Emerson himself, are 
his ethical, historieal, biographical gossip. 
His sublimated philosophy and transcendental 
speculations are a bore ; his discourse on the 
over-soul, and certain chapters on Circles are 
invocations to Morpheus, but given his 
shrewd Yankee common sense, slightly re- 
freshed by a sprinkling over the page of the 
metaphysical watering pot, and applied to 
common thin d a fund of aphorism, 
dogmatism, fable, fact, anecdote, and example 
is turned out, with the brillianey of the kalei- 
doseope. It is gossip, after all, Mr. Emerson. 
A lady cannot always be sitting on the tripod; 
a most ungraceful position, by the way, for 
modern costume; and we hold Margaret 
Fuller in greater respect for preferring on 
that occasion the sofa or the arm chair. 

bingy of gossip, the most readable por- 
tions of this book which we have alighted 
upon are Mr. Emerson’s, and they are the 
fullest of gossip. Margaret Fuller is pre- 
sented at Concord anecdotically ; and Mr. 
Emerson wisely, instead of prosing away 
over the diaries and note-books of a school- 
mistress, opens for us a cabinet, the euriosi- 
ties of her charaeter. Mr. Emerson is, in 
fact, a spiritual Horace Walpole, full of ail 
sorts of sublime prettinesses. ‘These are his 
observations at Coneord :— 

ARCANA, 

“Tt was soon evident that there was some- 
what a little pagan about ber; that she had 
some faith more or less distinct in a fate, and 
ina guardian genius; that her fancy, or her 
pride, had played with her religion. She had 
4 taste for gems, ciphers, talismans, omens, co- 
incidences, and birthdays. She had a special 
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love for the planet Jupiter, and a belief that 
the month of September was inauspicious to 
her. She never torgot that her naime, Marga- 
rita, signified a pearl. ‘ Wheu | first met with 
the name Leila,’ she said, ‘1 knew, from the 
very look and sound, it was mine; I knew 
that it meant night,—night, which brings out 
stars, as sorrow brings out truths.’ Sortilege 
she valued. She tried sortes biblicw, and her 
hits were memorable. 1 think each new book 
which interested her, she was disposed to put 
to this test, and know if it had somewhat per- 
sonal to say to her. As happens to such per- 
sons, these guesses were justified by the event. 
She chose carbuncle for her own stone, and 
when a dear friend was to give her a gem, this 
was the one selected. She valued what she 
had somewhere read, that carbuncles are male 
and female. The female casts out light, the 
male has his within himself. ‘ Mine,’ she said, 
‘is the male.” And she was wont to put on 
her carbuncle, a bracelet, or some selected 
gem, to write letters to certain friends. One 
of her friends she coupled with the onyx, an- 
other in a decided way with the amethyst. 
She learned that the ancients esteemed this 
gem a talisman to dispel intoxication, to give | 
good thoughts and understanding. ‘The 
Greek meaning is antidote against drunkenness.’ | 
She characterized her friends by these stones, 
and wrote to the last-mentioned, the follow- 
ing lines :— 





owe TO 
“*Slow wandering on a led way, 
To their lost child spirits say :— 
The diamond marshal thee by day, 
i night, the carbuncle defend, 
eart’s blood of a bosom friend. 
On thy brow, the amethyst, 
Violet of purest earth, 
When by fullest suniight kissed, 
Best reveais its regal birth ; 
And when that haloed moment flies, 
Shall keep thee steadfast, chaste, and wise.’ 
“Coincidences, good and bad, contretemps, | 
seals, ciphers, mottoes, omens, anniversaries, | 
names, dreams, are all of a certain importance 
to her. Her letters are often dated on some 
marked anniversary of her own, or of her cor- 
respondent’s calendar. She signalized saints’ | 
days, ‘All-Souls’ and ‘ All-Saiats,’ by poems, 
which had for her a mystical value. She re- 
marked a preéstablished harmony of the 
names of her personal friends, as well as of her 
historical favorites; that of Emanuel for Swe- 
denborg; and Rosencrantz, for the head of the 
Rosierucians ‘If Christian Rosencrantz,’ she 
said, ‘is not a made name, the genius of the 
age interfered in the baptismal rite, as in the 
eases of the archangels of art, Michael and 
Raphael, and in giving the name of Emanuel 
to the captain of the New Jerusalenr, Sud 
rosa crux, | think, is the true derévation, and 
not the chemical one, generation, corruption, 
&e.’ In this spirit, she soon surrounded her- 
self with a little mythology of her own, She 
had a series of anniversaries, which she kept. 
Her seal-ring of the flying Mercury had its 
legend. She chose the Sistrum for her 
emblem, and had it carefully drawn, with a 
view to its being engraved on a gem. And I 
know not how many verses and leona came 
recommended to her by this symbolism. Her 
dreams, of course, partook of this sym- 
metry. The same dream returns to her peri- 
odically, annually, and punctual to its night. 
One dream she marks in her journal as repeat- 
ed for the fourth time ;— 


“«In C., I at last distinetly recognised the 

e of the early vision, whom I found after 

1 left A., who led me, on the bridge, to- 

wards the city, glittering in sunset, but, mid- 

way, the bridge went under water. I have 

often seen in her face that it was she, but re- 
fused to believe it.’ 


“She valued, of course, the significance of 
flowers, and chose emblems for her friends 











from her garden, 





“ § 90 , WITH HEARTSEASE. 


“* Content, in purple lustre clad, 
Kingly serene, and golden glad, 
No demi-hues of sad contrition, 
No pallors of enforced submission; 
Give me such content as this, 

And keep awhile the rosy bliss.’” 


And again :— 


“She was all her lifetime the victim of dis- 
ease and pain. She read and wrote in bed, 
and believed that she could understand any- 
thing better when she was ill. Pain acted like 
a girdle, to give tension to her powers. A 
lady, who was with her one day during a ter- 
rible attack of nervous headache, which made 
Margaret totally helpless, assured me that 
Margaret was yet in the finest vein of humor, 
and kept those who were assisting her in a 
strange, painful excitement, between laughing 
and crying, by perpetual brilliant sallies. 
There were other peculiarities of habit and 
power. When she turned her head on one 
side, she alleged she had second sight, like St. 
Francis. These traits or predispositions made 
her a willing listener to al the uncertain sci- 
ence of mesmerism and its goblin brood, which 
have been rife in recent years. 

“She had a feeling that she ought to have 
been a man, and said of herself, ‘ A man’s am- 
bition with a woman’s heart, is an evil lot.’ 
In some verses which she wrote ‘To the Moon,’ 
occur these lines :— 

“*But if I steadfast cae upon thy face, 

A human secret, like my own, [ trace; 


For, through the woman's smile looks the male eye.’” 


And she found something of true portraiture 
in a disagreeable novel of Balzac’s, ‘Le Livre 
Mystique,’ in which an equivocal figure exerts 
alternately a masculine and a feminine influ- 
ence on the characters of the plot. 

“ Of all this nocturnal element in her nature 


| she was very conscious, and was disposed, of 


course, to give it as fine names as It would 
carry, and to draw advantage from it. ‘At- 
tica,’ she said to a friend, ‘is your province, 
Thessaly is mine: Attica produced the marble 
wonders of the great geniuses ; but Thessaly is 
the land of magie.’ 


“*T have a great share of Typhon to the 
Osiris, wild rush and leap, blind foree for the 
sake of force.’ 


“*Dante, thou didst not describe, in all thy 
apartments of Inferno, this tremendous repres- 
sion of an existence half unfolded ; this swoon 
as the soul was ready to be born.’ 


“ «Every year I live, I dislike routine more 
and more, though I see that society rests on 
that, and other falsehoods. The more I serew 
myself down to hours, the more I become ex- 
pert at giving out thought and life in regulated 
rations,—the more I weary of this world, and 
long to move upon the wing, without props 
and sedan chairs.’” . 


And this, which seems to give some coun- 
tenanee to the story of Carlyle one day mani- 
festing his Seoteh glee—rubbing his hands 
at the announcement—in the phraseology af 
the set: “So Margaret Foo-ler has aceepted 
the univarse. It is vary good and kind in 
Margaret Fooler to accapt the uni-varse !” 
This is the opening of Mr. Emerson’s 
section :— 

SELF-ESTEEM. 

“Margaret at first astonished and repelled 
us by a complacency that seemed the most as- 
sured since the days of Sealiger. She spoke, 
in the quietest manner, of the girls she had 
formed, the young men who owed everything 


to her, the fine companions she had long ago 
exhausted. In the coolest way, she said to her 
friends, ‘I now know all the people worth 
knowing in America, and I find no intellect 
comparable to my own.’ In vain, on one ocea- 
sion, I professed my reverence for a youth of 
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genius, and my curiosity in his future.—‘ O no, 
she was intimate with his mind,’ and I ‘spoiled 
him, by overrating him.’ Meantime, we knew 
that she neither had seen, nor would see, his 
subtle superiorities, 

“I have heard, that from the beginning of 
her life, she idealized herself as a sovereign. 
She told she early saw herself to be intel- 
lectually superior to those around her, and that 
for years she dwelt upon the idea, until she be- 
lieved that she was not her parents’ child, but 
an European princess confided to their care. 
She remembered that, when a little girl, she 
was walking one day under the apple trees 
with such an air and step, that her father 
pointed her out to her sister, saying, Incedit 
regina, And her letters sometimes convey 
these exultations, as the following, which was 
written to a lady, and which contained Mar. 
garet’s translation of Goethe’s ‘ Prometheus.’ 


“ ‘To 


“*1838,—Which of us has not felt the ques- 
tionings expressed in this bold fragment? 
Does it not seem, were we gods, or could steal 
their fire, we would make men not onl hap- 
pier, but free,—glorious? Yes, my life is 
strange; thine is strange. We are, we shall 
be, in this life, mutilated beings, but there is in 
my bosom a faith, that I shall see the reason; 
a glory, that I can endure to be so imperfect ; 
and a feeling, ever elastic, that fate and time 
shall have the shame and the blame, if I am 
mutilated. I will do all I can,—and, if one 
onmnt sueceed, there is a beauty in martyr- 

om. 

“* Your letters are excellent. I did not 
mean to check your writing, only I thought 
that you might wish a confidence that I must 
anticipate with a protest. But I take my na- 
tural ror always: and the more I see, the 
more | feel that it is regal. Without throne, 
sceptre, or guards, still a queen.’ 








“Tt is certain that Margaret occasionally let 
slip, with all the innocence imaginable, some 
phrase betraying the presence of a rather 
mountainous ME, in a way to \surprise those 
who knew her good sense. She could say, as 
if she were stating a scientific fact, in enume- 
rating the merits of somebody, ‘He appre- 
ciates me.” There was something of hereditary 
organization in this, and something of unfa- 
vorable cireumstance in the fact, that she had 
in early life no companion, and few after- 
wards, in her finer studies; but there was also 
an ebullient sense of power, which she felt to 





be in her, which as yet had found no right 
channels. I remember sie once said to me, | 
what I heard as a mere statement of fact, and | 
nowise as unbecoming, that ‘no man gave such | 
invitation to her mind as to tempt her to a full 
expression ; that she felt a power to enrich her 
thought with such wealth and variety of em- 
bellishment as would, no doubt, be tedious to 
such as she conversed with.’ 

“ Her impatience she expressed as she could. 
‘I feel within myself,’ she said, ‘an immense 
force, but I cannot bring it out. It may sound 
like a joke, but I do feel something correspond- 
ing to that tale of the Destinies falling in love 
with Hermes,’ ” 


We should not fi that such moods of 
mind, though ve ulous in the assertion, 
are very natural, under occasional cireum- 
stances, in the sentiment. Henry More the 
Platonist, who said enough wise bras. and 
noble ones, wrote a great many more foolish 
lings than this. 

. Of the books, the studies, the opinions of 
Margaret Faller, these volumes certainly 
present an adequate reeord. Perhaps the 
are somewhat unduly stretched out. 

should have eared more for a brief life b 


e 





Emerson than for this protracted joint-si 


assemblage of statement and ing. We 
get tired of the pe familiarity of 


“ Margaret,” the designation by which this 
lady is known to the set and throughout 
these volumes, and which is as essentially 
vulgar as the well known “our Mary,” ap- 
ogg in a different sphere to a, pet actress. 
t is snobbish in both eases. 

It is only of the first order of creative 
minds, who have created something, that we 
care to enter very deeply into the minutiz and 
speculation of their lives. We will study the 
Sonnets of Shakspeare and the Vita Nuova 
of Dante for ever; for every fact we get, or 
principle we seize, adds to the grandeur of the 
great Drama or Epic, and we have a motive 
and reward for the search. It is a healthy 
study. But where it all begins and ends in 
speculation as to what might have been the 
result, we soon tire of the study, and a very 
few pages suffice to tell us all we care to 
know or the subject will yield. 

Yet American literature is not rich enough 
to treat lightly so valuable a legacy of 
thought and study as is left us in this Me- 
moir. 

To the large number of persons who were 

rsonally acquainted with Miss Fuller, these 

ooks will be valuable. Others may wonder 
over some of their far-seeking pages with a 
blank look of astonishment or despair. 
There are few who will not be touched by 
the pathos, the heroism of her latter days, 
the noble scenes at Rome, and the terrible 
sublimity of the few last hours on the sea 
beach of Fire Island. 





A STRAY YANKEE IN ENGLAND. * 
A man of sense, feeling, observation, and no 
lack of humor, could hardly make a pedes- 
trian tour through England without picking 
up something fresh and readable even in so 


well worked a field. Our author, who ap- | ™ 


pears to be a cross between the farmer and 
sailor—having matriculated upon a Connec- 
ticut river sloop, and graduated in an India- 
man,—crosses the Atlantic in the second 
cabin, amusing himself and his readers with 
his voyage, and landing in England, carpet- 
bag in hand, goes strolling through the coun- 
try, admiring green fields and trim hedges, 
getting his bit and sup at road-side inns, 
mixing with the people and giving the * up- 
per circles” and everything pertaining to 
a the “ go-by.” ani sia 

n the e,a Dutch vessel that brings 
the pach to, tt sends a boat to her to in- 
quire “ vaat is te news,” gives our author a 
good opportunity to tell a story peculiarly 
illustrative of our cant saying— 


YOU CAN TAKE MY CAP. 


“He was once, he said, round in the Pacific, 
in a Sag-Harbor whaler, ‘rayther smart, we ac- 
counted her, when they tried to speak an Eng- 
lish frigate, and did not get quite near enough. 
So, as they had ing else to do, they ‘up't 
and chased her,’ and kept after her without ever 
getting any nearer for nearly three days. 
Finally, the wind hauled round and 
to blow a little fresh, and they overhauled her 
very rapidly, so that along about sunset they 
found themselves coming well to windward of 
her, as they ran upon opposite tacks. They then 
hove-to, and he was sent in a boat to board her, 
and she promptly came-to also, and waited for 
him. 

“Dressed in a dungaree jumper, yellow oil- 
skin hat, and canvas trowsers, he dimbed on 


* Walks and Talks of an American Farmer in England. 
By Fred, Olmstead. Putnam’s Semi-Monthly Library 
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board the frigate, and was immediately address- 
ed by the officer of the deck. 

“ *Now then, sir, what is it ? 

: “ ‘Are you the ecap’en of this here frigate, 
sir > 

“ * What’s your business 

“* Why, our cap’en sent his compliments to 
yourn, sir, and—if you are a going home—he 
wished you'd report the bark Lucreetshy Ann, 
of Sag-Harbor, p’en J. Coffin Starbuck, thirty- 
seven days from Wahoo (Oahu), seven hundred 
and fifty barrels of sperm, and two hundred and 
fifty of whale ; guess we shall go in to Tuckey- 
warner (Talcahuano)’ 

“ «Ts that all, sir? 

“* Well, no; the old man did say, if you was 
a mind to, he’d like to have me see if I could 
make a trade with yer for some tobacky. We 
hadn't had none now a going on two week, 
and he’s a’most sick. How is’t—yer mind to!’ 

“*Is that all your business, sir 

“ *Well—yes; I guess ’tis about all.’ 

_“*T think you had better get into your boat, 
sir.’ 

“He thought so too, when he saw the main- 
yard immediately after begin to swing round. 
As the officer stepped below, he went over the 
side, When he called out to have the painter 
let go though, he was told to wait a bit, and di- 
rectly a small parcel of tobacco was handed 
down, and the same officer, looking over the rail, 
asked, 

“*Did you say the Lueretia Ann? 

“*Ay, ay, sir; Lucreetshy Ann, of Sag. 
Harbor.’ 

“ «Mr. Starboard, I believe.’ 

“<«« Buck,” sir, “buck.” How about this 
*backey ? 

“The lieutenant, raising his head, his cap, 
striking the main-sheet as it was hauied down, 
was “knocked off and fell into the water, when 
one of the whalers immediately lanced it, and 
held it up dripping. 

“ ‘Hallo, mister; I say, what shall we do 
with this cap? Did you mean ter throw it 


“The officer once more looked over the side, 
with half a dozen grinning middies, and imper- 
turbably dignified, replied, 

“*You will do me the favor to present it to 
Captain Buck, and say to him, if you please, 
that when he wishes to communicate with one 
of Her Majesty’s ships again, it will be proper 
for him to do so in person.’ 

“*Oh, soem Oso yes; good night to yer. 
Here, let’s have that cap. Give way, now, boys; 
so saying he clapped it on the top of his old 
souwester, and as the frigate ahead, the 
boat se al aan and was pulled back to the 
Lucretia , 


As the vessel approaches the coast, our 
author becomes very enthusiastic, not with 
the view of Old England’s shore, but at the 
sight of her turned-up soil. “Soon,” he 
exclaims, “a white dot or two came out and 
the brown hill-sides became green, with only 
patches of dark brown—ploughed ground— 
real old mother earth.” Natural enough all 
this, perhaps, in a farmer. 

We however, upon dipping deeper 
into the book, that Mr. Olmstead has not 
only an eye and a soul to feel the power of 
beauty, but a pen to deseribe it, as is proved 
by the following— 


LANDSCAPE AFTER DICKENS. 

“There we were right in the midst of it! 
The country—and such a _ SP cary be 

ing, glistening, gorgeous e stood dum 
Serishion by its loveliness, as, from the bleak 
April and bare we had left at home, 
broke us that English May—sunny, leafy, 
blooming May—in an English lane ; with 
English hedges, hawthorn hedges, all in 
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. homely old farm-honses, quaint stables, 
por eocever the old church spire over the 
distant trees ; the mild sun beaming through the 
watery atmos and all so quiet—the only 
sounds the hum of bees and the see oe 
tearing of a silken-skinned, real Here cow 
. No longer excited by daring 
to think we dsee it, as we discussed the 
scheme round the old home fire ; no longer cheer- 
ing ourselves with it in the stupid, tedious ship ; 
no more forgetful of it in the bewilderment of 
the busy town—but there we were, right in the 
midst of it; long time silent, and then speaking 
softly, as if it were enchantment indeed, we 
gazed upon it and breathed it—never to be for- 

tten. 
“ At length we walked on—rapidly—but fre- 
uently stopping, one side and the other, like 
children in a garden ; hedges still, with delicious 
fragrance, on each side of us, and on, as far as 
we can see, true farm-fencing hedges ; nothing 
trim, stiff, nice, and amateur-like, but the verdure 
broken, tufty, low, and natural.” 


Our author finds very shortly that the 
minds of the multitude are not as well culti- 
yated as their fields, and learns with some 
surprise the dangers to which pretty female 
emigrants are exposed, giving us as an ex- 
ample— 


A DARK DEED BY THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK. 


“He had heard a story—perhaps we knew 
whether it was true or not—of a man who took 
a handseme wife out with him, and a black man, 
that was a great rich lord in our country, took a 
great liking to her, and offered the man ten thou- 
sand pounds for her, which he refused; and so 
the great black lord went away very wroth and 
vexed. When he was gone, the woman up- 
braided her husband: ‘ Thou fool, why didst thee 
not take it and let me go with him? I would 
have returned to thee to-morrow.’ Then the 
man followed after the black lord, and sold his 
wife to him for ten thousand pounds. But the 
next day she did not return, nor the next, neither 
the next; and so the man went to look for her; 
and lo! he found her all dressed up in silk and 
satin, ‘lighting from a coach, and footmen wait- 
ing upon her. So he says to her, ‘Why didst 
thee not return the next day? ‘ Dost take me 
for a fool, good man? quoth she, and stepped 
back into her fine coach and drove off ; and so he 
lost his handsome wife.” 


His curiosity being excited by a proces- 
sion on the twenty-ninth of May, he insti- 
tutes inquiries as to its cause, and not onl 
learns that it is King-Charles-and-the-O2 
day, but is treated to 


A NEW VERSION OF 
“ Zachery he 
Did climb a tree.” 

“* flow beautifully, says C., aside, ‘do such 
pretty simple customs keep alive the remem- 
ce of old historic facts!’ ‘ But why do they 
carry about the child? She did not recollect 
clearly, but she had the impression that King 
Charles was a baby whenit occurred. She had 
pe ee exactly how it was, she said,‘ but it 
told ail about it in the Bible.’ ‘In the Bible! 
mother; you mean in the History of England, 
do you not?’ said her daughter, smiling. ‘ Was 
it? replied the old lady, ‘ I never had time to read 
much in the large History of England. Let me 
see—why, no; now I am sure it was in the Bible. 
Don't you remember—what’s his name—~Zack-— 
Zack—Zachariah? yes, Zachariah; how he 


ergo up into an oak tree to see King Charles 
go by.’” 


Our author seems to have, besides his 
country predilections, a ge for old houses 


uite in the Irving vein, although we are 


oreed to regret that he is not as felicitous in 
his deseriptions. 





Seating himself in an old oak chair, at an 
old oak table, in an old house bearing the date 
of “1539 cut in awkward figures over the 
cockloft window high in the apex,” he be- 
comes strangely excited, and improves upon 
Shakspeare with—* What ho! a cup of 
sack! Shall I not ‘ake it easy in mine inn?” 
A Yankee version truly. 

Without claiming great literary excellence, | 
Mr. Olmstead’s book is healthy, amusing, 
and substantial. Taking even a lower walk 
than Bayard Taylor in his “Travels on | 
Foot,” he introduces us to a class and to life | 
generally neglected or superficially observed | 
by travellers. We have, however, to censure 
the book as not only incomplete, but ill put 
together. We have heard of ships being 
built in Maine by the mile and chopped off at 





now and then as you read, as a strange face 
in a crowd will recall the features of a friend, 
without for a moment giving rise to the sus- 
picion of kinship between them. 

It is a powerful novel, with passages of 
force and intensity in combination with 
homely incident which resemble the treat- 
ment of tragedy by the old English drama- 
tists. 

Its purpose is to show the impotence of 
correct principles or generous impulses to 
carry us to any end save of uselessness and 
misery, without the vivifying and guiding 
influence of deep and sincere Christianity— 
the faith which removes mountains. 

‘The two leading characters of the book 
are brought together in the very first para- 


graph, and presented in a manner sufliciently 


any length, and in like manner it appears that | dramatic and painful. The scene is the pub- 
a piece of Mr. Olmstead’s Journal of suffi-| lic promenade of Cambridge, filled with 
cient length has been cut off to suit the size | groups of students. ‘The characters are 
of Mr, Putnam’s Library, and then a few also students and gentlemen, and one is 
strictly agricultural chapters thrown in any-  horsewhipping the other. 
how. e regret that the ability and oppor-| We keep company with these men through 
tunity of giving us a book of more than the full three-score and ten years allotted to 
ordinary merit and interest have produced humanity. ‘They donot cross one another's 
nothing more than an unfinished 12mo. of | path often, but the occasions on which they 
240 pages. It is not, perhaps, yet too late, | do are the all-important moments, the pivots 
and we hope that the popularity with which | in the cycles of each. ‘lhe scene is, for the 
we predict that the author’s present “sam- most part, laid in a rugged, albeit beautiful 
ple” will be received, may tempt him to | portion of England—one not out of charac- 
broach a new cork and be more generous in | ter with the actors who move uponit. The 
his hospitality. | heroine—for as the reader may have sur- 
pile idle ha | mised for himself a book with two heroes, 


CHAMBERS’S LIFE AND WORKS OF BURNS.* 


Tue plan of this edition of Burns is pecu- | 
liar, and one that has not, so far as we are 
aware, been applied to the works of any | 
other author. It consists in blending the | 
poet’s life and works in close connexion in | 
one consecutive narrative. It has the ad- | 
vantage of presenting, with each poem, all 
the details connected with the history of its 
composition, and is a plan which may, per- 
haps, be applied with more propriety to 
Burns than to any other author, inasmuch 
as he was not at all built up upon books, but 
wrote always from the immediate inspira- | 


-and those violent enemies, requires, almost 
necessitates, for the evolution of its plot, 


but one heroine—is a fragile, beautiful, lov- 
able specimen of womanhood, of whom the 
author truly remarks :—‘ Eleanor Wharn- 
cliffe possessed a heart and temper of the 


most exquisite susceptibility and tenderness ; 
an intellect fine to the last degree, though 
‘not strong. Rarely, in women, does that 
which is so finely tempered prove strong. 


Delicacy and a something fragile, seems al- 
most an essential attendant upon extraordi- 
nary moral] or intellectual beauty. In the 
instance before us this was eminently the 


: ; ; urar | case.” 
tions of his genius and the spur of occasion. | _ It is not our purpose, however, to forestall 
The impulses, therefore, as well as the pro- 


: : ; the interest of a book which the author's 
ductions to which they gave birth, were | previous high reputation introduces without 


characteristic, and their juxta-position is | further voucher to the reader. Mrs. Marsh 
interesting. ‘Ihe same process has recently | js an old friend of the public ; well and hap- 
been applied to a poet of an entirely differ- | pily is it for the latter that it is so, that her 
ent stamp, Wordsworth, in his son’s Life, presence is often called for and ever wel- 


which is mainly a history of the author’s ¢ome, for pleasure and profit jointly to head 


works. _and heart'are its inseparable adjuncts. 

Mr. Chambers has been stirred up by the | bd ’ 
recollection of the distinguished names) Jjstorical Commentaries on the State of 
already on the record as the Biographers of Qhristianity during the ‘oe three hundred and 
Burns, to perform his task thoroughly. twenty-five years from the Christian Era. By 
Much, he states, was left to be done in estab- | John Lawrence Von Mosheim. 2 vols) New 
lishing dates and facts with exactness. York: 8. Converse.—The original work of the 
This he has done, and his edition is the learned Chancellor of Gottingen on Church 
completest presentation of the Scottish poet Antiquities ee in 1758, in Latin, and an 
now, or likely to be hereafter, in existence. English translation was undertaken and pub- 
‘The volume before us is the first of four, | lished by Mr. Vidal in the sr opege century. It 
which wil comprise he whale. I pine a 
from a duplicate of the original stereotype the deficiency. One half of the entire wor 
plates. Ete Ss! is thus supplied by the Rev. Dr. Murdock, who 

edits the whole, confining his labors to a pre- 


—-- ~ 
ne olen PAYEROCLINE-{ | sentation of the work of Mosheim, and leaving 
Mrs. Marsn’s new novel reminds us of two  ¢o other commentators the diseussions and im. 


great works, the Bride of Lammermoor provements of learning and spirit which have 
and Jane Eyre. We do not mean by this Sian wrought out in this vast field by such 
that it is an imitation in whole or part of laborers as Neander, As a work of learning 
either. The resemblance flashes upon you | and reference, Mosheim’s work is still valuable 


: to scholars, and is spoken of with gratitude for 
* The Life and Works of Robert Burns. Edited by | its early devotion to this subject, and as the 











 Revensclift; by ee tay rothers. pioneer of a host of modern investigations. 
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“ A felicitous union,” says Dr. Hagenbach, “ of 
learning, acumen, and taste, of religious earnest- 
ness and human sympathies, of precision and 
fluency of style, have won for him the honored 
name of Father of the later Church History. 
His merits are incontestable in bringing into an 
organic whole what had previously been dis- 

msed in the form of isolated observations,” 
‘he Tables of Contents have been rearranged, 
and the marginal references to the original 
posing reserved, with the general Index, Mr. 

urdock’s mention of his publisher, Mr. Con- 
verse’s plans and difficulties, is an additional 
plea for the success of this edition, which 
ranges in form and appearance with the Bos- 
ton Neander. 


St. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians: an 
attempt to convey their spirit and significance, 
By John Hamilton Thom. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols & Co.—A reprint from an English 
york, dedicated to the Rey. James Martineau, 
and dated at Liverpool. The author, we pre- 
sume a Unitarian clergyman, invites attention 
to his work by the assertion in his Preface, “| 
believe that in these Epistles St. Paul pro- 
claims some views of Religion, not yet recog- 
nised as his, ‘the excellency of whose power’ 
still of God, inasmuch as, through the divine 
attraction of spiritual Realities, of a living 
Word, a human Impersonation of His own 
moral glory, they transcend the perishing let- 
ter of Form and Speculation, and draw the 
Soul into direct communion with God Himself.” 

Yount Monte-Leone ; or, the Spy in Society. 
From the French of H. De St. George. New 
York: Stringer & Townsend.—Alihough pos- 
sessing interest, there is too much of French 
gaud and tinsel about “Count Monte-Leone,” 
to allow it to pass current among persons of 
eultivated mind and sound judgment; never- 
theless, being at once imaginative and improba- 
ble, there is but little doubt of the suecess of 
the book among readers of a certain class. 

It is a reprint from the same publishers’ 
“ International Magazine,” and candor comp«ls 
us to add, that this tale dragging its weary 
length through many numbers has been a 
stumbling-block in the way of a deserving 
publication, The tone of morals inculeated in 
“ Count Monte-Leone” is anything but healthy 
and pure, 

A Dissertation on the Priesthoods of Jesus 
Christ and Melchisedec, with Miscellanies, By 
James Gray, D.D. Hagerstown: W. Stewart; 
New York: Carters.—This treatise on the 
Priesthood was so much thought of by Dr. 
Mason that he read it to his congregation from 
the pulpit. The Miscellanies show the author 
to have been a man of character, and some 
humor. The chapter on Proverbs appended is 
full of acuteness, « g.: “He that is always 
censuring the age considers himself an excep- 
tion.” The Seotch proverb, “It is as much 
theft to steal a horn-spoon as to steal an ox 
with two horns.” “It is better to pin one’s 
faith to another man’s sleeve than to have no 
faith at all.” ‘“ When a tale-bearer settles in a 
village, let the friends of peace pray that he 
may become a liar.” “Humble men are most 
tenacious of their rights.” 

The Corner Stone. By Jacob Abbott. Har- 
pers.—A new edition, enlarged, with numerous 
engravings, of a work well known to the pub- 
lic, and now published uniform with the Young 
Christian. 

God in Christ. Three Discourses, with a 
Dissertation on Language, By Horace Bush- 
nell. Hartford: Parsons,—A third edition of 
a work already commented upon in our 
pages. 

Song Leaves from the Book of Life and 
Nature. By an American, Redfield.—A man 
may have an opportunity at times, through a 
book of verses, to prove himeelf a gentleman 


without making himself out q poet, In this! 
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eategory of good taste and feeling we are dis- 
posed to place the anonymous author of this 
volume. 

The Greek Girl: a Tale in Two Cantos. By 
James Wright Simmons. Boston and Cam- 
bridge: Munroe & Co.—The prevailing feeling 
of this book to the reader is the uncomfortable. 
It is too uneasy for a tame book, and does not 
justify the pother. As it is dedicated to the 
faculty of Harvard University, in “forgive- 
ness for early delinquencies,” we commend it 
to the charity of Prof. Bowen and the North 
American. 

Fresh Flowers for Children. By a Mother. 
Boston and Cambridge: Munroe & Co.—A 
second edition of some pleasantly-rhymed 
nursery incidents for childhood. 

Perkins’s Trigonometry, de. Appleton.—The 
full title of this work is given on our e 126, 
and the former writings of the author (espe- 
ye his ingenious and original “ Hi a 
Arithmetic ”) justified us in expecting a good 
book, which the present volume proves to be. 
It presents the subject of Plane ‘Trigonometry, 
and its applications in Mensuration and Sur- 
veying, in a very lucid and concise form. 
doubt whether the presentation of sines, &., as 
ratios of the sides of triangles, is as well 
adapted to elementary instruction as the older 
seated, but its direct eapability of application 
in Mechanics justifies the attempt to naturalize 
it. The writer's solution of triangles by natu- 
ral sines as well as by logarithms will disabuse 
the student’s mind of the too common idea that 
the latter are an essential part of Trigonome- 
try. The Problems in Surveying, and particu- 
larly in the division of land, are claimed by the 
author to present some novel views. 

The typography of books of this sort is very 
far from being a minor point. It is not merely 
their dress, Dut it constitutes much of their 
bone and sinew. Great improvements in this 
have been recently made, and the present vo- 
lume is unusually Yeautiful in this respect, and 
the “Tables” are of type cast expressly for this 
work, and their long-tailed figures are as de- 
lightful to the eye of an old rrp, as the 
touch of a Titian to an artist. For this the 
publishers deserve high commendation. 

Of Sertat Publications, we have Part 1 of a 
History of the United Stotes, by W. HU. Bart- 
lett, the well known traveller and sketcher, in 
which the early discoveries are neatly narrat- 
ed. It is illustrated by maps and designs. 
It is published by Virtue, Martin has com- 
menced a Family Commentary on the Bible 
from the works of Henry, Scott, and others, a 
yublication of the Religious Tract Society of 
Teaten, The three first parts are ready in 
4to., each with a large engraving on steel. 
Part 13 of Zallis’s Dramatic Magazine has cha- 
racter pieees of Fanny Cooper, Catharine 
Hayes, Hackett, and Mr. Tilbury, with biogra- 
phical notices and sketches. Parts 37—39 of 
Mrs. Ellis's Morning Call (Tallis & Co.) con- 
tinue that author’s History of a Human Heart. 
Parts 35 and 36 of Martin’s British Colonies 
(Tallis & Co.) enter upon descriptions of the 
Falkland, Auckland, and other islands of the 
Southern Ocean, with convenient maps for re- 
ference. Parts 16 and 17 of Mayhew’s London 
Labor and London Poor (Harpers) display the 
economy and police of the London streets, 
with much exact information, from which our 
Parts 3 and 4 of Dr. 


MARKS AND REMARKS. 


We P 








the Father of His Country was so piously 
wrought in with the decrees of a superin- 
tending Guidanee. The text, even, may pos- 
sibly have been chosen for some such pur- 

—the sword of the Lord and of Gideon ! 

r. Adams spoke at length with vigor and 
propriety, enforcing the religious incidents 
and precepts of Washington’s career with 
much feeling. It was a character, he said, 
not difficult to apprehend. There were per- 
sonages in history who were to be approached 
sideways, and many ways, the solution of 
whom was an unsolved equation. Cromwell 
was a historical person of this class. For 
a hundred and fifty years one set of people 
had been busy saying all the good, and an- 
other set saying all the bad they could of 
him. But there was something about the 
character of Washington whieh all men felt 
and recognised, just as everybody knew him 
in a moment in a picture, from the polished 
pencil of Stewart to the merest daub on a 
Village sign-post. Cromwell shed tears in 
ublic, the genuineness of which was a sub- 
Ject of discussion ; but Washington had no tears 
in public, but always the simple, honest, 
straightforward act. Dr. Adams’s allusions 
to France were pertinent and well stated. 
Daniel Webster was present at the chureh, 
and at the close of the services a large crowd 

thered around him. He is himself to 
- heard before the Historical Society on 
Monday evening, and on Wednesday to preside 
at the deferred Exercises in Memory of the 
Novelist Cooper, at which Mr. Bryant was 
to deliver the Oration. 

The Report for the year 1851, of Dr. Cogs- 
well, the Superintendent of the Astor Library, 
has just appeared at Albany. It includes 
some interesting details of Dr. C.’s_ recent 
visit to Europe, during which he added to 
' the library some twenty-eight thousand 
volumes, at a cost of about thirty thousand 
| dollars. There are now some sixty thousand 
_ Volumes already collected, which is about one 

half the proposed basis of the library in its 
“ original formation.” The unexpended por- 
tion of the book-purehasing fund will proba- 
bly complete the number of a hundred thou- 
sund volumes, which will be conveniently and 
safely lodged in the substantial library build- 
ing, with every facility for the use of the 
publie, citizens, and strangers, free of cost. 
This prompt result, for a starting point, in 
much of its value ie efficiency, will be due 
| to the learning, diligence, and prudent ma- 
-nagement of Dr. Cogswell, who is really a 
“ representative man” for this important in- 
terest of the scholarship of America. It is 
understood that the library will be open to 
the public, in Lafayette Place, next Septem- 
ber. Of some of the specialities of the col- 
lection, we have this iadication in the Report 
It will be observed that a valuable section oi 








of deficiencies in the previously 
The selection 
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applied to works of that deseription, includ- \is an animal constitutionally very expensive, ‘than ina jail. The worth of fair dealing he 


ing those on civil engineering, public improve- 
ments, architecture, and the arts generally, 
and the voluminous accounts of the voyages 
and researehes for scientific, geological, and 
archeological discoveries. All of these be- 
long to the class of subjects of particular 


interest in the present day, and form an indis- 


pensable part of the colleetions of a public | described finely as “ a portable climate, itself 


library. Ours is now rich in them, It is 
also well provided with the transactions of 
the learned societies ; with works on natural 
history in all its divisions ; on the mathemati- 
cal and physical sciences; on civil history 
and its kindred branches, with good collee- 


tions in general literature, both ancient and | 


modern; and is approaching towards a full 
apparatus of grammars, vocabularies, dietiona- 
ries, and other facilities for acquiring the va- 
rious languages of the earth. ‘The last 
named class is becoming one of great impor- 
tance to Americans. ‘The position we now 
eccupy brings us into near relation with 
countries formerly the most remote, and 


makes the study of languages one of practi- 


cal utility as well as of necessity, for the 
learned inquirer into the origin and affinities 
of the various tribes of the human race. It 
may be thought, perhaps, that the learned 
professions have not been borne in mind as 
fully as the other departments in our collec- 
tion as thus far formed, but it should be re- 
collected that the library is bound to preserve 
its character as a general one, and hence can- 
not be expected to be made as complete in 
any speciality as those which are established 


exclusively for such a purpose. It may be | seen earning a living. Wise men, who are | 


added, that it has repeatedly invited sugges- 
tions from professional gentlemen, of books 
by them deemed valuable and desirable in 
the collection, and that when made they have 
invariably been attended to. As respects the 
completion of special departments it may be 
remarked, that this desirable condition of the 
library can only be hoped for when they shall 
be made the objects of the fostering care of 
individuals whose studies and tastes are so 
directed. The funds of the library cannot 
properly be so applied until it is brought 
much nearer completion as a general collec- 
tion. Acting under this conviction, and 
knowing the necessity of a complete bibliogra- 
phical apparatus for the proper performance 
of my own dutiés, I asked to be allowed to 
provide for this speciality at my own indi- 
vidual charge; it was kindly granted to me, 
and I have now the satisfaction of seeing the 
object so nearly accomplished that the collec- 
tion is entitled to be called a well furnished 
bibliographical library. A thousand volumes 
have been added to it during the past year, 
and its whole number is now above two 
thousand.” 

Mr. Emerson’s lecture on “ Wealth,” before 
the Mercantile Library, was a kind of com- 
plement to his view of “ Power,” and in it he 
took oceasion to say one or two of the omit- 
ted things of the previous occasion; for in- 
stance, that “the good was the inseparable 
badge of the profitable,” a fact which the 
rogues who took any countenance from his 
previous discourse might digest at leisure. 
The leeture on Wealth was a more complete 
view of the subject than that given of Power, 
which was a kind of askant, profile view of 
the truth, not looking Her Majesty full in 
the face. 

Of Wealth Mr. E. said, this was the uni- 
versal question in every American society— 
“How does that man get his living?” Man 


and under a necessity of being rich. Wealth 
‘consists in something finer than industry or 
saving, a better art of uniting thought and 
| production. The use of steam was an ex- 
‘ample ; the man observing the rotting corn- 


‘harvests of the West and transferring them | 


| to the East, “ puff now, O steam!” Coal he 


| the means of transporting itself all over the 
world.” A half ounce of coal would draw 
two tons a mile. It was the art of the mer- 
chant to bring a commodity from where it 
had no value to where it was inestimable. 
* Every wave,” says the engineer, “is « for- 
tune.” Wealth embraces, first, urticles of wni- 
versal use and necessity. In the Marquesas 
and Southern Islands nature whispers her law 
in the music of summer winds; here nature 
thunders her “iron law” of necessity, harsh 
‘and bitter, through polar gales. Man must 
feed himself and secure his independence 
junder penalty of inferiority, pain, and the 
perpetual insult of the beggar. He must 
fight his way to his own loaf. He has also 
other and new wants, which it concerns his 
| power and dignity to gratify. He looks too 
|for suceess. The Crystal Palace was not 
considered by John Bull quite honest till it 
paid. So that wise nation is content with 
_ slower steamers, while it knows swifter steam- 
‘ers lose money. In the expense of cities it is 
‘felt that virtue is coming to be a luxury, in 
| the words of Burke “at a market too high 
| for humanity.” There is a “fop opinion” 
| gaining ground that it is not respectable to be 











/not always wise at all hours, speaking five 
_ times from their taste or humor to once for 
their reason, fall into this opinion. Genius 
still works its own way; “the statue makes 
the market a silent gallery for itself.” Man 
is born to be rich, as a related being; to 
attain the use of his planet :—the freedom of 
the land, of the city, the best culture, com- 
pany, music. He is the richest man who 
draws a benefit from the labors of the great- 
est number of men. ‘The sea is his terrible 
playmate. The world is his tool chest. He 
marries his faculties with nature. Society in 
large towns is babyish and wealth made a 
toy. Power is what the man wants, not 
candy. Party, in the old definition, was the 
madness of many for the gain of the few; 
the lives of inventors, schemers, and others 
who consummated railways and other works, 
was the madness of the few for the gain of 
the world. A ma» has never been even so 
rich as he ought to be, with an adequate com- 
mand of nature. That some should possess 
great wealth is the interest of all; that there 
should be sumptuous Dukes of Devonshire, 
Vaticans, Libraries. Yet nobody should be 
rich but those who understand it. There are 
rich men who steal their own dividends. He 
IS THE RICH MAN BY WHOM THE PEOPLE 
BECOME RICH. Political Keonomy does not 
teach rotation in office, that you should take 
the senator of thirty years out and put the 
first Johnny Raw in. Salaries were pay- 
ments to skill, to order, and outweigh the 
payments to labor. As well might the buz- 
zing operative small wheels of the factory, 
with their five hundred revolutions, complain 
of the great lazy water wheel down below 
making only four or five. ‘That fable was 
worthy of Menenius Agrippa; and equally 
happy were Mr. E.’s remarks on the city and 
the country dollar, its uses and its moralities. 





The dollar is worth more in a University 





illustrated by the apple tree from which, if 
you take away loads of loam and put in loads 
of sand, the apple tree, a stupid kind of crea- 
ture, yet will soon begin to mistrust some- 
thing! ‘Take out of Wall street the ten 
honestest men and put in their places ten 
rogues, and the whole community will feel 
the change. The whole land is less valua- 
ble. The judge feels it on the bench, the 
child brings its small portion of the poisoned 
dose home from school. “If there were no 
sueh thing as probity,” said Mirabeau on a 
particular oceasion, “ it would be invented as 
a means of getting rieh.” Of the various in- 
equalities of wealth, he said some people 
blundered into wealth, as by the rise of pro- 


| perty in the midst of large towns; others 


grew rich by spending nothing and living a 
long while. Idle, stupid, and fraudulent 
people possessed wealth, but it was impossi- 
ble to prevent this altogether. The secret 
was not to legislate. Property must be 
secure to its owners; and it is better to tole- 
rate the inequalities lest the greater evil of in- 
security paralyse the arm of labor. 

This lecture was followed by the first of « 
eourse on * the Conduct of Life,” the subject 
being Fate. This was treated mainly in re- 
ference to Organization and Free Wiil!,—the 
conditions of birth, raee, &¢., and the tri- 
umph of the individual. Nature, Mr. E. re- 
marked, “was no sentimentalist.”. We must 
be prepared for a little rude material, animal 
resistance. ‘There is complexity in this mat- 
ter of animal life, though you have just 
dined, and notwithstanding tie distance of 
the slanghter-house. There are the facts of 
race, temperament, sex, climate; the determi- 
nations of phrenology and physiognomy. 
The eabman reads a shilling’s worth of 
honesty in the face of his passenger. Look 
at the matter of the four temperaments in the 
medical books. The individual has, as it 
were, seven or eight aneestors rolled ap in his 
skin. This leads one back to the idea of an 
eternity of existence. Statistics exhibit these 
adamantine bandages, the genus triumphing 
over the speeies, the species over the indi- 
vidual. Nature furnishes series of minds 
parallel to the movement of the world. The 
Chinese, out of their millions, have had one 
or two astronomical skulls. In London it is 
caleulated that Punch makes one eapital joke 
per week, and that the journals furnish one 
piece of news a day. Fate is the cropping 
out in our gardens of the core of the world. 
Man, hooped in by destiny, in his uneasy 
movement presses against the are till he ac- 
quiesces in his fixed limits. A part of Fate 
is the freedom of Men. “ Woe unto him,” 
says the Persian poet, “who suffers himself 
to be destroyed by Fate.” Organization 
closes behind us, Liberty opens before. 

There was much eloquent matter in this 
lecture, too rapid, subtle, and too little objee- 
tive for the lecture-room. It would be bet- 
ter printed in a book and read by one’s own 
fireside—where it could be questioned and 
read again, with at least the alleviation of a 
comfortable arm-chair in place of the uneush- 
ioned planks of the lower Hope Chapel. A 
well appointed lecture-room, of reasonable 
size, decent ventilation, and moderate prive, is 
a thing still to seek in New York. e trust 
the Astor Library may supply this, in its 
room, to some extent, for we hardly expect 
that Institution to be general in its use. 

The London Morning Chronicle of Jan. 


| 28 contains the report of a dinner of the 
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ritable poe dighe: a permanent fund for an- 
nuities and relief of distress among its 
peculiarly-exposed members. Mr. Forster, 
the editor of the Examiner, was in the chair, 
supported by Dickens, Leech, Chas. Knight, 
and others. It was one of Mr. F.’s remarks, 
that “it had been often said that a man cared 
more for himself than for anybody else; but 
they might depend upon it, if that were so, 
it was because he knew more about himself 
than about anybody else, and was more in 
the secret of his own feelings and wants.” 
Mr. Dickens in his speech paid some hand- 
some compliments to the literary celebrities 
present. “He congratulated the members of 
this institution on the happy accident that 
they were pursuing their vocation in the ca- 
pital of this country rather than in the capital 
of a neighboring country, which should be 
nameless (laughter and applause), for he had 
been told that in the highly improbable event 
of the tightly-muzzled press of that countr 
venturing to open its lips by any extraordi- 
nary effort, it was the intention of that pater- 
nal government immediately to hamstring all 
the newsvenders (laughter). It was felt, as 
he had learned on the best authority, that 
their being the dispensers of free thought 
rendered them obnoxious to the cause of 
order, and that the cause of perfect liberty 
and freedom—which they would understand 
meant the liberty of taking any liberty with 
freedom—could not exist so long as they 
were likely to run about. He begged to con- 
gratulate them now upon three things. And 
first, upon the reappearance of their society | they felt it was desirable to place in the chair 
before the public. He thought it was of im- | a worthy representative of the honorable and 
portance that lights, of whatever nature, | independent journalism of England (ap- 
should not be hid under bushels, but that | plause). Therefore it was, as he took it, 
they should occasionally shine in cheerful | that they had elected as their president of 
situations like the present, if it were only to | the evening a gentleman who was the editor 
remind the public that they were still burn- of one of the most able, original, honest, use- 
ing steadily. It was important that their | ful, and upright journals in the world (ap- 
friends and patrons should meet together, not | plause). In doing this they had done wisely 
only to encourage each other in the good | and well; and he ventured to predict that if 
work, but to remind the public of the modest | they continued to be thus true to themselves, 
appeal of these, the most useful, the most | the public would certainly be true to them 
trustworthy, and the most reliable of all their | (applause). Mr. Forster, in his earlier works, 
servants. Next he would say, that since he | had been the fearless historian of freedom— 
had sat here it had pleased him to observe | the plain speaker of plain truths long indus- 
that this small company contained so many | triously concealed in moonshine and — 
gentlemen who were distinguished at the | fication, and in his latest work he had been 
fountain head of those waters which they the gallant champion of the dignity of litera- 
dispensed all over England. He thought ture, and of the cause of the people against 
it a good and right thing that the most popu- | the sordid patron, the hard taskmaster, the 
lar artist of our time—the man whose hu- | empty-headed noodles, and all the froth and 
mor was so delicate, so nice, and so discrimi- | foppery that everywhere surrounded him. 
nating, and whose pencil, like his observa- | He concluded by proposing *'The health of 
tion, was so graceful and so informed with | the Chairman,” which was received with 
the sense of beauty, that it was mere dispa- | great applause. 

ragement to call his works ecaricatures—| In the following choice bit of description 
should he be here to-night, in the person of | from the Evening Post we readily recognise 
Mr. Leech. (Applause.) And passing over | the pen of Bryant, with the keen suscepti- 
many other friends whom he saw on his right | bility of the poet of Nature :—*A corre- 
and left, fitly and properly representing the | spondent says: ‘I have perceived that the re- 
graces of periodical literature, he thought | markable Aurora borealis of Thursday even- 
that a separate representative of that pie-| ing was not noticed in your sheet. I saw it 


ture of the age and necessary of life with i 


from one of the best f ogmere I could have 
which Mr. Leech’s name was inseparably | for observing it—namely, from Union Square, 
connected—of course he meant Punch (ap- 


where the view is unobstructed by houses. 
plause)—he thought it was right that a|It made its appearance soon after seven 
separate representative of that periodical | o'clock in the evening, and continued with 
should be here in the person of its editor, | considerable variations of brilliancy and color 
Mr. Lemon. (Applause.) He thought it for several hours, I could not help thinking, 
was equally gratifying and appropriate that as 1 beheld it, of the meteoric appearances 
the cause of antique literature, of curious | which are related to have appeared not long 
research and various knowledge, should be ‘before the fall of Jerusalem, and which ex- 


Knight (applause)—prin Sag and 
success on a great oe Me vans and 
Mr. Whiting (applause). It was so fitti 
that those gentlemen should be here, 
their presence seemed to be inclusive of so 
much, and to bear such good testimony to 
the worth of this institution, and to the vigor 
that was in it, that he would scarcely have 
been disposed to congratulate them more if 
they had had representatives from the whole 
publie—nay, even if they had had represen- 
tatives from the whole newspaper public, be- 
ginning with that eternal young gentleman 
who was always entreated, at the head of the 
third column of the Times, to go home, but 
who was never known in the memory of any 
human being to go (laughter), ending with 
the wonderful man—he believed he lived in 
Kennington—who gauged the rain and mea- 
sured the winds (laughter and applause). 
In the third and last place, he congratulated 
them on = Neaprmaece and he asked leave 
to conclude proposing his health (a 
plause). He dia 80, mors «som of the a 
ner in which he had discharged the duties of 
his office, and the forcible representation 
which he had made of the claims of their in- 
stitution, but because he recognised in his 
filling that office a significant indication, 
which was creditable to their institution. It 
was a proof that they were resolved their 
chairman should mean something—that they 
did not desire to place their institution un- 
der the patronage of a title—a mere sign- 
post—but that, remembering their calling, 








represented by Mr. Peter Cunningham (ap- | cited so much alarm among the Hebrews— 





northern part of the sky, parallel shafts of 
light, with pointed pede of a silvery hue 
shifting rapidly from place to place. Shortly 
afterwards, flushes of rose color made their 
where the light was the brightest. 


The illumination gradually clim the 
heavens from the north towards the zenith, 
and then I beheld the shafts of white light 
moving in the midst of the rose-colored fields, 
and turning to the east I ived a blot of 
darkened red, nearly of the color of blood, 
lying half way between the horizon and the 
zenith. When the flames had risen quite to 
the cope of the firmament, a white line, in the 
form of an ox-bow, formed the van of the 
illumination, and within this line the space 
was unequally tinged with rose color. I saw 
the lights again an hour or two after; the red 
tints had then faded away, and there was a 
fixed, diffused silvery brightness in the north- 
ern quarter of the heavens. The Aurora ap- 
peared, as | am informed, with considerable 
changes of intensity and form for several 
hours afterwards.’ Such is our correspond- 
ent’s account. In some observations made a 
few years since by Professor Joslyn, the reap- 
pearance of the northern lights was generally 
followed by rain or snow within forty-eight 
hours ; or at least by a cloudy sky. Yester- 
day the atmosphere was eres clear and 
transparent, and the sky entirely without 
cloud, stain, or haze. - To-day the clouds 
have made their appearance.” 
THE GRAVE. 
BY MRS. CLIVE, THE “Vv” OF BLACKWOOD’S 
MAGAZINE, 


I stoop within the grave’s o’ershadowing 
vault ; 
Gloomy and damp, it stretched its vast 
domain ; 
Shades were its boundary; for my strained 
eye sought 
For other limits to its width in vain. 
Faint from the entrance came a daylight ray, 
And distant sound of living men and 
things ; 
This in the encountering darkness passed 





away, 
That took the tone in which a mourner 
sings. 
I lit a torch ata 
Which shot a 
gloom ; 
And feebly burning ’gainst the rolling damp, 
I bore it through the regions of the tomb. 


Around me stretched the slumbers of the dead, 
Whereof the silenee ached upon mine ear ; 
More and more noiseless did I note my tread, 
And yet its echoes chilled my heart with 
fear. 


The former men of every age and place, 
From all their wanderings, gathered round 


me lay; 
The dust of  ithered empires did I trace, 
And stood ’mid generations passed away. 
I saw whole cities, that in flood or fire, 
Or famine, or the plague, gave up their 
breath ; 
Whole armies, whom a day beheld expire, 
Swept by ten thousands to the arms of 
death, 


Isaw the Old World’s white and wave swept 
bones, 
A giant heap of creatures that had been ; 
Far and canfused the broken skeletons 


sepulchral lamp, 
thread of light amid the 





plause)—publishing enterprise and literature, armies moving te battle in the heavens, with 


Lay strewn beyond mine eyes’ remotest ken, 
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Death’s various shrines—the urn, the stone, the 
1 


am 
Were ro lee round confused amid the 
dead ; 
symbols and types were mouldering in the 
am 


Their sha) 
ing fled. 
ken tongues, perchance in praise or woe, 
en chronicled 74 tablets Tike had swept ; 
And deep were half their letters hid below 
The thick, small dust of those they once had 
wept. 
No hand was here to wipe the dust away ; 
No reader of the writing traced beneath ; 
No spirit sitting by its form of clay, 
No sigh nor sound from all the heaps of 
death. 


One place alone had ceased to hold its prey ; 
A form had pressed it, and was there no 
more ; 
The garments of the grave beside it lay, 
Where once they wrapped Him on the rocky 
floor. 


were wanting and their mean- 


He only with returning footsteps broke 
The eternal calm with which the temb was 
bound, 
Among the sleeping dead alone He woke, 
And blessed with outstretched hands the 
host around. 


Well is it that such blessing hovers here, 
To soothe each sad survivor of the throng 
Who haunt the portals of the solemn sphere, 
And pour their woe the loaded air along. 


They to the verge have followed what they 
love, 
And on the insuperable threshold stand ; 
With cherished names its speechless calm 
reprove, 
And stretch in the abyss their ungrasped 
hand, 


But vainly there they seek their souls’ relief, 
And of the obdurate grave its prey implore ; 

Till Death himself shall medicine their grief, 
Closing their eyes by those they met before. 


All that have died, the earth’s whole race, 
repose 
Where Death collects its treasures, heap on 
heap ; 
O’er each one’s busy day the nightshades 
close ; 
Its actors, sufferers, schools, kings, armies— 
sleep. 
—(Miss Mitford's Literary Recollections.) 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANENT JEANIE DEANS. 
Mr. Crabtree’s Compliments to Cixricus : 


Mr. CraBtree approves Clericus’s plan of 
presenting the case “in a nutshell by copying 
off” Mr. Crabtree’s clarifying quotation ; 
and as Mr. Crabtree perceives that a similar 
“copying off” will present in another nut- 
shell both the argument and the dilemma of 
Clericus, he copies off as follows, verbatim, 
ete., from Clerieus :— 

“It is very true that a woman who would 
tell nothing untrue to save a sister’s life, must 
tell nothing untrue to accomplish any inferior 
object.” 

Mr. Crabtree, finding that this sentence 
contains the whole case, begs to withdraw 
the corner-stone of his correspondent’s . 
ment by the word inferior. 2 
amends his own sentence, thus: A woman 
who would tell nothing untrue to save her 
sister’s life, must tell nothing untrue to ac- 
— any object. 

r. Crabtree certainly did not intend to 
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base his argument on the comparative value 
of a woman’s life and a woman’s honor: but | 
as Clericus chooses so to understand it, and 
bases his argument on the exact value of an 
incidental word, he will doubtless be grati- 
fied to see his long-winded reply demolished 
by the simple process of removing the word. 

Clerieus must try again, if he hopes to 
clear Jeanie from Mr. Crabtree’s charge. 

In conclusion, Mr. Crabtree begs to inform 
Clericus that the phrase—* the matchless, the 
beautiful, the perfect character of Jeanie 
Deans ”—contains two misstatements of fact 
and a philological blunder. 

CRABTREE. 


THE 
WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF 


CAPTAIN PRIEST, 
WHO SAILED FOR BOSTON THE 10TH JUNE, 183-. 





A Tale with only One Incident, and no Plot 
of any Consequence, 


CHAPTER I. 

LONG ISLAND PHILOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 
Tuere is a certain terrene portion of the 
United States of America known upon the 
map as Long Island, and to sundry citizens 
of Gotham—who, to avoid the devastating 
heat supposed to lay waste the city during 
the reign of Canis Major, fly to those equally 
intense, and far more unavoidable—as the 
Island. 

The more philosophic of the visitors, and 
the few natives who happen to be wide 
awake and possessed of thinking faculties, 
designate it usually as “Sleepy Long 
Island.” 

Why it should be called an island, any- 
body owning the usual quantum of brains 
can diseover at a glance, since it fully re- 
alizes Mr. Morse’s idea of one, viz. “a bod 
of land surrounded by water ;” but why it is 
called Long Island, to the prejudice of sundry 
and divers other narrow strips of earth simi- 
larly cireumstanced, is a matter not so easily 
to comprehended, Many an island is 
longer; nay, many @ one possesses a greater 
length in proportion to its breadth. 

As this is a subject that hitherto has never 
been fairly broached, or brought before the 
public, the writer feels no little delicacy, and 

rhaps some exeusable pride in advancing 
is opinions upon it; opinions, the truth of 
which a minute study of the Island itself, 
and of the manners, customs, and modes of 
life of its inhabitants, has convinced him. 

Length is its internal peculiarity, as well 
as external characteristic ; everything in it is 
long—the men eat long, drink long, and 
sleep long; the stages, before the innova- 
tions of the railroad, were universally known 
as Long Island rope walks, and performed 
long journeys with sy 8g horses, ter- 
minating—not journeys but horses—in long 
tails. They carried long lists of long-legged 
passengers, generally from twenty to thirty— 
not in age but in number—who longed to be 
at their journey’s end long before they ar- 
rived there. 

The news of the day is a long time in- 
deed in travelling down upon Long Island. 
“ A great fire in New York, and great loss of 
life,” as the newsboy hath it; a steamboat 
disaster or railroad collision, and nobody to 
blame; the elopement of Mrs. So-and-so 
with her husband’s dear friend, or of Miss 
What’s-her-name with her father’s footman ; 
the demise of Smith Brown, Esq. the emi- 











nent and wealthy butchér, or the birth of an- 


other Victorian brat under the conjoined aus- 
pices of Locock and Lilly, and other equally 
important and pleasing items, are telegraphed 
to New Orleans and St. Louis, and forward- 
ed by express half way to Mexico or Santa 
Fe del Norte, long ere the people of Sleepy 


Long Island rub their eyes, until a state of 


semi-wakefulness being attained, they slowly 
open and prick up their ears to drink in the 
—to them—fresh intelligence. 

If the Long Islanders have any prominent 
and peculiar idiosynerasy, it is the saltiness 
of their habits; nor is it singular that this 
should be the case. Breathing from earliest 
infancy one air, impregnated with saline exha- 
lations, they naturally turn their attention to 
the ocean and its products. It is said, and 
I see no reason for doubting it, that the pro- 
truding neck of a soft-shelled clam is as effi- 
cient an agent in quieting the yells of an 
infantile and refractory Long Islander, as 
ever was the bit of rag crammed with brown 
sugar, with which ordinary nurses are wont 
to fill the mouths, and still the troubled bo- 
soms of more inland urchins, when the 
results of a slap on the sly may have com- 
pelled the attendants to stop the repeated 
squalls, and perchance lie too, as to the 
cause of them. 

The Long Isiander, therefore, from the first, 
takes to the water as naturally as a spaniel ; 
he digs long claims with long-handled hoes, 
fishes up oysters with long-handled rakes, 
shoots ducks at long distances with pre- 
posterously long guns; cuts long salt grass 
for his long-tailed horses and longer-eared 
mules; catches fish to manure his fields with 
long seines; perchance ships for a voyage, 
but it is always a long one after whales ; and 
after a long life is carried to his long home 
ina long two-horse wagon, followed by a 
long concourse of friends and neighbors. 

If I have not proved to the satisfaction of 
the reader that the term Long Island was 
worthily bestowed, I have at least to my own, 
which, under the circumstances, is some con- 
solation. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE BAY. 


On the northern shore of Long Island, an 
offshoot or arm of the great Sound has de- 
serted the main water, and forced its way far 
into the Jand, boldly and broxdly at first, but 
perchance finding it had fallen upon a 
pleasant home, and it may be, fearing a sud- 
den recall, and thinking that out of sight 
would be out of mind, it soon turned a short 
corner, and crept quietly away miles inland. 

Although now snugly hidden, its pulse 
still beats responsive to the parental throes, 
and though rushing lustily in now and 
again, as if it were about to march bodily 
over the land, and return by the shortest cut 
to repose once more upon the ever-yearning 
bosom of its grandmother, the Ocean, its 
strength is soon exhausted, and at the word 
of command, the vagrant creeps quietly and 
timidly back again, like a dog with a de- 
pressed termination to an offended and 
deserted master. 

This endless coming in and going out of 
so great a body of water is a mine of wealth 
to the dwellers upon its shores, and in many 
ways do they reap great advantages from the 
restless activity of the Bay. 

The young flood makes his appearance 
gallantly, garlanded with gay wreaths of 
alge, as for a nuptial feast, oa with impetu- 
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ous ardor embraces his bride, the shore; 
then, heartless Lothario that he is, troops off 
again, leaving her a true grass widow be- 
decked with weeds—weeds that are hastily 
gathered by the neighboring farmers, and 
thrown up into vast heaps to be converted 
in the great laboratory of Nature into oats 
and corn, wheat and rye. Then great shoals 
of inquisitive and rapacious fish flock in to 
pay a passing call, and very often fail to make 
their way out again, but find themselves pro- 
moted ere long to a situation upon a corn- 
hill ; and evidently displeased at the scaly trick, 
announce, in very plain English indeed, that 
“the offence is rank, it smells to heaven.” 
The breeze of balmy morn, and the zephyrs 
of dewy eve, acting as general postman, 
carry their plaints far and near, and every 
breath of air is redolent with anything but 
Saban odors. If this agent of fertilization 
is more peculiarly applicable to one plant 
than to another, we should give the palm to 
“summer savory,” although an Oriental 
friend once sagely remarked that it smelt like 
“thyme.” The men do not mind it much, but 
I attribute the petit nez retroussé, so peculiar 
to Long Island | belles, entirely to the won- 
derful airs these fish give themselves upon 
their appointment to agricultural situations. 
The exodus of the water also discloses great 
mines of oysters, clams, and scollops, for hu- 
man consumption, and quantities of muscles, 
horsefeet, and fiddlers for porcine palates. 
Sometimes even this very inconstant disposi- 
tion of the tide is, by the cunning of man, 
seized upon and made to promote his ends 
in a very base and mechanical manner. 


When a small rg has straggled off from 
the main array, and is established tempo- 
rarily in a snug quarter, it often finds itself 
suddenly imprisoned and locked up, totally 
incapable of joining in the general retreat 
that has been sounded, and only able to es- 
cape by pace | a passage, and paying the 
miller an outside toll in turning his wheel. 

Another and more important service yet, is 
the facility which it affords the small vessels 
of the Bay to discharge their cargoes of va- 
rious kinds of manure, offal, and garbage, 
brought from the great city, to be here con- 
verted into grain, then into flour, pork, or 
beef, and then again returned, and transmuted 
into red gold or pallid silver; “ promises-to- 
pay” upon paper net being much regarded by 
the matter-of-fact Long Islander. 

Docks are superseded, and every proprie- 
tor of a modern Argo brings her to an anchor 
at high tide opposite his farm; and when 
the water has receded, drives up his wagon 
to her, heeled down as she is, and succeeds 
without difficulty in transferring her cargo to 
the shore. 

It is a curious, although not very roman- 
tie sight, at low tide, this Bay that I am de- 
seribing, with its wide-spreading mud flats 
black as Erebus, its shore covered with sea 
weed, and its disconsolate clams throwing up 
tiny jets d’eau—briny tears, superinduced by 
their desolate and widowed condition—whole 
armies of fiddlers, uterque paratus, carrying 
aloftt their one preposterously huge claw, a 
formidable weapon for its size; and last, but 
not least, the stranded fleet of black-hulled, 
keeled-over vessels, exceedingly ugly, and 
not over-cleanly guardian angels of the soil. 

Look again upon the same spot a few 
hours after. 

The tide is in, and countless gulls and 
water-fowl have accompanied it, screaming 
out an Jo Pean to its progress; the tiny 





waves are playfully curling and creaming 
a ne _ ingle; the flats now 
exhibit a rie of ly-green grass, 
nodding a graceful welcome to each succes- 
sive ripple; the once unseemly vessels 
are riding gallantly at their anchors, their 
black hulls nearly concealed, their decks and 
sides washed off, and the green on the latter 
visible; the burnt-powder effluvia of marsh 
mud is banished, and replaced by the pure 
and exhilarating breath of the sea. The 
lusty old trees upon the shore bend down ap- 
provingly over the waves that wash their ve 
feet; and the reflections of their broad leafy 
tops impart a deeper tint to the water, 
shadowing forth submarine groves upon its 
surface. A few neat white cottages are seat- 
tered here and there; fields of mighty corn 
are standing in bold relief upon the hill- 
sides; a few sails are visible entering or 
leaving the port; the rough but cheery shout 
or song of the fisherman, and the stroke of 
their oars, echo across the Bay; and let 
there hang over this bright scene a delicate 
misty veil, such as young summer or early 
autumn loves to east over their brightest and 
fairest pictures, making everything seem 
gentle and quiet; the fiery sun himself 
look large and jovial and benignant, throw- 
ing a dreamy haze over all animate and in- 
animate nature; and you have a fair, but not 
overstrained view of the Bay on the eventful 
afternoon of the 10th June, 183-; as pretty 
and heart-warming a sight as you would 
wish to meet with in that very indefinite 
space of time, a month of Sundays. 

(To be Continued). 
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$1. Isaac Taylor's Elements of T to match, 75 cts. 

Allyns Ritual of Free nasonry, $5. Just published. By 

remitting, the books wi'l be sent by mail, or as directed, to 
any part of the United States or Canada. 

WM. GOWANS, No. 178 Fulton street, 
New York. 
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SELECTIONS 
FROM THE CATALOGUE, 
COPIES OF WHICH CAN BE OBTAINED 
ON APPLICATION, OF 


JNO. PENNINGTON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








Rondelet.—Art de batir. 4 vols. 4to. alles fol, 
is, 1834, 
Sagra.—Historia de la isla de Cuba. _4to. $2. 


: Habana, 1831, 
Sanchuniathon. Translated by Bp. Cumber- 
| land. Svo.cl£ $2 Loud. 
| Comte deSaxe.—Reveries sur l'art de la guerre. 
Folio. calf, $3. s ’ 
| Sanchez.—Disputat. de sancto matrimonii sac- 
| ,ramento. Folio, $750. =, ‘ 
|Salmasii Pliniane.—Exercitationes in Solini 
yee et Solini polyhist. 2 vols. folio, vellum gilt, 
10, é Paris, 1629. 
| Sarpi.—Hist. du concile de Trent Trad. par 
ie Courayer. 2 vols. 4to. calf, $6. 
,——— Translated by Brent. Folio, calf, $8. 
} e . : J Lond. 1676, 
| Schelhornii.—Ameenitates literarie. 14 vols. 
| 





8vo. $8. 
Schleusner.—Lexicon in Noy. Test. 2 vols. 


} 
j 


8vo. half bound. Lips. 1819. 
| Seapulze.—Lexicon. Bailey et Major.  4to. 
| bde. $7. i Lond. 182), 
Sophocles. Brunkii et Bothe. 2 vols. 8vo. 

8vo. $4. - Lips. 1808. 
_Tarsis et Lelie, fine plates, by Eisen. 6 vols. 
8vo. calf, 86. Paris, 1774. 
| Virgilius, Lemaire. 9 vols. 8vo. boards, $16. 
: Paris, 1819-22. 

Vitruvius Poleni et variorum. 8 vols. 8vo. 
half bound, $24. Utisci, 1825-80. 
| —— trans. by Gwilt. Fol. $7. Lond., 1825. 


Voltaire.—(Euvres. 70 vols. 8vo. bound, $45. 
| 








Kehl, 1784-9. 

} translated. 35 vols. calf, $22; half calf, $18. 
Lond., 1762. 

| Warburton’s Works. 12 vols. 8vo. boards, un- 
| __ cut, $18. ) _  Lond., 1811. 
_ Westwood’s Paleographia Sacra Pictoria. 4to. 
$18, : y Lond., 1843. 

| Zacchie.—Questiones medico-legales. Fol. 


calf, $6. Aven., 1660. 
| Oriental Album.—Characters, Costumes, &e. of 
the Valley of the Nile; designs by Prisse, letter-press 
by St. John. Fol. $25. rhe, _Lond. 
Belzoni’s Operations, &¢. in Egypt and Nubia. 
2 vols. 8vo. and Atlas, fol. $20, 
Berry’s Snes ope Heraldica, 3 vols. 4to. 
It, S36. _ Lond,, 1828. 
Botta.—Storia della guerra Americana; vari- 
ous editions. 
| Caussin’s Holy Court. Fol. calf, $4 75. 
Lond., 1633. 
| Charlevoix.—Hist. de la Nouvelle France. 3 
} vols. 4to. calf, $15. Paris. 
Cicero Orellii, 12 vols. 8vo. half bound, $138. 


Turici, 1826-35. 
| Classical Journal. Complete, $25; calf, 40. 
ond., 1810-23. 

| Edmondson’s Complete Body of Heraldry. 2 
vols. fol. half calf, L. Lond. 


Furstivs—Conecordantie Vet. Test. Heb. et 
| Chaldaice. 3 vols. fol. ‘ : ’ 
| Herschel’s Manual of Scientific Inquiry. Se- 
| cond edition. 8vo. cloth, $3 75, Lond., 1851. 
Hesychii Lexicon. 2 vols. fol. calf, $12. 

f21 Lugd. Bat., 1746-66. 


JOHN W. ORR, 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD. 


HE Subscriber respectfully informs the 
blic that he still continues the of WOOD 
ENGRAVING, in all its branches, at his old place, 
75 NASSAU STREET, 
where, with his long experience and superior advantages, 
oes “reo to ape ~ xs tease = line bower! 
, in a superior sty e utmost dispatch, and on 
reusouable terms. His’ facilities for doing ‘all kinds of 
work are unsurpassed. 


| j81 tf J. W. ORR, 75 Nassau st., New York. 


|. ENGRAVING. 


HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Pub- 
lishers, and Printers, that he still continues to carry 
on the business of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its 
pa yO Siege ne magia y Ben he is papees, v0 
execute all orders prom a? e Art, 
u the most Schssmabas tarmet whi ‘he. ence 
many years enables him to feel perfect confidence in 
his efforts to give satisfaction to all who may favor him 
with their patronage. 


N. ORR, No. 52 John street 
31 tf (between Nassau and William, New York 
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ENGLISH COMMON LAW REPORTS. 65 VOLS. 
WITH A COMPLETE INDEX TO THE FIRST FORTY-SEVEN VOLS. 
THE CHEAPEST AND MOST VALUABLE SERIES OF REPRINTS 
Now before the Public, are the FEILADELPELA ROTSONS of the AUTHORITATIVE and ACKNOWLEDGED 


ENGLISH COMMON LAW REPORTS, AND THE 
ENGLISH EXCHEQUER REPORTS. 


The ENGLISH COMMON LAW REPORTS in 65 volumes 


with few a full reprint of all the Cases decided in the Courts of Kine’s Bencn, COMMON PLEAs, 
and at Niei Prius, from 1818 to the ome time: reported by Adolphus & Ellis, Barnewell & Adolphus, Barnewell & 
C Barnewell & Alderson, Bingham, Broderip & Bingham, Carrington & Paine, Manning and Granger, Holt, 
Starkie, Taunton, and numerous others. 

Price per volume, 1 to 43, containing two English volumes, ped Rhee Mvthe bee Rerc de ters Varces bs IRS 

pond ee ee 
Frice Pome, as iesued, eoutaining about 1000 nglish pages printed in full, and bound in best style, 4 2 50 

absolute necessity to the American lawyer for keeping up an acquaintance with the English decisions is well 
ah and this ees highly commends iteelf both on eccount of the neat, accurate, and cheep manner in which 
it is furnished, and the mine of excellent Reports which it embraces.”—Marvim's Legal Bibliography. 


NEW ENGLISH EXCHEQUER REPORTS. 


PLEAS AND EQUITY. 


best with American Notes, by J. I. CLark Hare and H. B. Watvace, Esqp., at $2 50 pe 
Reptenned Sene “— Volame, bound. bit "i 


INCLUDING, 





M‘Clelland & Younge, Crompton, Meeson & Roscoe, 
Younge & Jervis, Meeson & Welsby, 

Crompton & Jervis, Younge & Collyer, in Equity. 
Crompton & Meeson, Welsby, Hurlstone & Gordon. 


CROMPTON, MEESON & ROSCOEF, in 2 vols. $5. 
MEESON & WELSBY, in 17 vols, $42 50. 
WELSBY, HURLSTONE & GORDON, in 4 vols, $10. 
PUBLISHED AND READY FOR DELIVERY. 

The NEW ENGLISH EXCHEQUER REPORTS in 23 volumes, contain a verbatim reprint of all the Cases re- 

by Crompton, Meeson & Roscoe in 2 vols., Meeson & Welsby in 17 vois., and by Welsby, Hurlstone and Gor- 

om, PROaEER Sap rENE®, in 4 vols. They derive increased value from the Notes and References to American decisions, 

appended by Mesers. J. 1. Clark Hare, and Horace Binney Wallace, whose labors in editing Smith’s, the American, 
and White’s Equi g Cases, have rendered them so popular with the Profession. ‘The low price $2 50 per 


volume) at whieh they are sold, places them within the reach of every book buyer. Their merit recommends them to 
every lawyer. 


series of are by the REGULAR REPORTERS, and form part of the great chain of English Authori- 
Brig tay vy by Bucks to the present time. The same difference exists between them and the OPPOSITION 
Reports issued in English Pertopica s, as is found in this country between the regular reports and the issues of the 
various magazines. are the ONLY SERIES issued by AUTHORITY, AND UNDER SANCTION OF THE 
COURT, or CITED, with but few oxo by ELEMENTARY WRITERS. Being reprinted without condensation 
or omission, ssued MMED 


than th ffered b th ies of Engli "or Al 4A. 
ter than those offe y any other series of English or American 
VAL f 


they are 
PEARANCE they are in advance of most American editions. 


Cambridge, January 25, 1845. 
Messrs. T. & J. W. JOHNSON : : 
Gentlemen—In reply to your letter, I can with great sincerity say, that I entertain a very high opinion of the recent 


n my judgment they are not excelled by any contemporaneous Reports, in learning, ability, 
genera wity ad taterest Tne cance decided are discussed with great care, and expounded with enoounon tcee, 
scarcely know of any volumes which I deem of more importance or value for a professional rer. EPH STORY 


Cambridge, January 25, 1845. 
GenTLEMEN—Your letter of the 24th has been received, in which you ask my opinion as to the value of the English 


Exchequer Reports, from Price downwards to this time, to an American lawyer, and as to the expediency of reprintin 
them in this country. Of the value of these Reports, both on the Pleas and Equity sides oP ane Court, I ive am 
the least doubt, the decisions of this Court for the last fifteen or twenty years, both at Equity and in Common Law, 


being entitled to al respect with any others in England. I should think an American lawyer's library essential] 
incomplete without | them. oi . 


Messrs. T. & J. W. Johnson. SIMON GREENLEAF. 


PHILADELPHIA: T. & J. W. JOHNSON, 197 Chestnut st. 
NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES. | 
VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS. 
VOL. TV. OF THE STANDARD LIBRARY. 


MANTELL’S FOSSILS AND PETRIFACTIONS OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


OF THE SCIENTiFIC LIBRARY. 


LUCRETIUS, IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


OF THE CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


REDDING ON WINES. 
OF THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 
ar above, together with the other volumes of Bohn’s valuable Li' 


brary may be had singly, or in sets, 
BANGS, BROTHER & CO., Trade Sale Rooms, No 13 Park Row, BY, n sets, of 


A Great Work for the People. 


Ne eee eee 


I am, gentlemen, very respectfully yours, 
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FIFTH EDITION. 


HUNGARY AND KOSSUTH. 
By B. F. TEFFT, D.D., President of Genesee College, N. Y. 


One Volume 12mo. Wirtn Portrait. 
Price $1 PER copy. 
JOHN BALL, 48 Norra Fourrn street, Paitaperrni, 
and 56 Gravier street, New Orleans. 


ACTIVE CANV. ON APPLICATION, CAN FIND EMPLOYMENT FOR THE SALE OF THIS 
P AND TIMELY LICATION. 1 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
NFW YORK, 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED, 


FIFTH THOUSAND OF 


THE OLD GUARD OF NAPOLEON, 
FROM MARENGO TO WATERLOO. 
BY J. T. HEADLEY. 
One Volume 12mo., with Eleven Engravings. 

“It is compiled from the most authentic sources, and is 
written in the happiest style of its most accomplished 
author.” — Pennsylvanian, 

“No one can read it without deep interest.”— Mercury. 


NAVAL LIFE—THE MIDSHIPMAN; or, 
Observations Afloat and Ashore. By Lieut. W. F. 


Lynch, author of “Dead Sea Expedition.” 1 vol. 
a Price $1, = he 


“The adventures he and his ship-mates met with in 
various quarters of the globe are related in an unpretend- 
ing style, but with graphic power. Several of these nar- 
rations are of exciting interest, and they so closely follow 
each other that the reader will find it impossible to lay 
down the book until he has reached the last page.”— 
Portland Transcript. 

ELEVENTH THOUSAND OF 

DREAM LAND: aFable of the Seasons.) By 
Ik Marvel. 1 vol. 12mo., uniform with “ Reveries of ‘a 
Bachelor.” 

THE CAPTAINS OF THE OLD WORLD; 
their Campaigns, Character, and Conduct as compared 
with the great Modern Strategists, from the Persian 
Wars to the End of the Roman Republic. By Henry 


W. Herbert. 1 vol. 12mo. with illustrations.” Second 
edition. 


“Herbert is one of the most accomplished scholars in 
America, and writes with a force, precision, and elegance 
rarely equalled.”— Syracuse Star. 

“ One of the most finished and thorough buoks of the 
season.”—Springfield Republican. 

RURAL HOMES; or, Sketches of Houses 
suited to American Country Life; with over 1¢ original 
— designs, &c. By Gervase Wheeler. 1 vol. 
2mo. Price $1 25, 2d edition. 

“Tt is extremely practical, containing such simple and 
comprehensive directions to those wishing at any time 
to build, being, in fact, the sum of the author’s study and 
experience as an architect for many years.”—dAlbany 
Spectator. 

VAGAMUNDO; or, the Attaché in Spain, By 
John E. Warren. 1 vol.12mo. Price $1. ‘ 

INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A PASTOR. 
RY Rev. William Wisner, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 


UNCLE FRANK’S HOME STORIES. By 
F. C. Woodworth. 6 vols. beautifully illustrated. ~ 

INDICATIONS OF THE CREATOR. By 
George Taylor. 1 vol. 12mo. Z 

THE EPOCH OF CREATION. The Serip- 
ture Doctrine contrasted with the Geological Theory. 
By Eleazar Lord. 1 vol. 12mo. 


FALL OF POLAND; containing a History of 
the Country from its Origin. By L. C. Saxton. 2'vols. 
0. 


LIFE AND TRIALS OF A YOUTHFUL 
Christian. By Rev. H. T. Cheever. 1 vol. 12mo. 
EXAMPLES OF LIFE AND DEATIL By 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 1 vol.12mo. Price 75 cts. 
HOMCEOPATHY ; an Examination of its Doe- 


trines and Evidences, By Dr. W. Hooker, author of 
Physician and Patient. 





Will be published March 1st. 
A REEL IN A BOTTLE, 


FOR JACK IN THE DOLDRUMS ; 
Being the Adventures of Two of the King’s Seamen in a 
Voyage to the Celestial Country. Edited from the Manu- 
cee of an Old Salt, by Rev. Henry T. Cheever. 1 vol. 
0. 





New Works in Press. 

BRACE’S HUNGARY IN 1851; with an 
Experience of the Austrian Police. 

THE ENGLISH FAMILY ROBINSON; or, 
the Desert Home. By Capt. Mayne Reid. With 
lllustrations. 

THE HOUSEHOLD of SIR THOMAS MORE. 
By Margaretta More. 

PIONEER WOMEN OF THE WEST. By 
Mrs. E. F. Ellet. 

CAPTAINS OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 
By Henry W. Herbert. 

VOICES FROM NATURE, to her Foster- 
Child, the Soul of Man. Edited by Rev. H. T. Chee- 
ver, 1 vol. 12mo. 

THE ROMANCE OF ADVENTURE; or, 
True Tales of Enterprise. 1 vol. With Illustrations, 

LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A 
Naturalist. By W. J. Broderip, Esq., F.R.S. With 
Introduction, by Frank Forrester. 

PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. A new 





and revised edition. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol. f2e2t 
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Enlightened and Pleasurable Reading for all Classes of People. 





APPLETON’S 


‘POPULAR LIBRARY OF THE BEST AUTHORS, srs: 





| Fes, 28, ’52 


NOW READY. 
THE BOOK OF BALLADS. 
EDITED BY 
BON GAULTIER. 
One volume, 12mo., cloth—Price 75 cents. 


“* * * * Bon Gaultier his wi and 
a ‘ Yarrow pow unvisited:” The opascule vi 





wonnetane iad. pow end then transpire) 
MESSRS. SUTURSOR Gantatee ve the PAGS te tesngiet new series of books, attractive aroma now qanspi 
went value and entertainment, intended, in subject and . for the widest popular ~~ apagaeamanena through the columns of a aoe newentent 
ST Soanial eoliee di and the beet of euch, of an cotertaining and Bon Gaultier’s Book of is simp the wittiest 
promanie Camnetes Sor geneeee a to supply for the delight of all most agreeable und suggestive authors in end best thing. of since the 
narrative, invention, sentiment, wit parodies of Lockhart (in the S Deedee ne 
ne wil ve atte ie presented: which, D9 in the words Saniengers _fuichen the intel ence of youth, a eats gf age, dove. nyson oe hanes aes seniie ). apes y (the 

) 

witha Pave rho, go no the commty wi are, a dozen in various io a ™m 
AprPLeton’s Porucar Lis PTET in any ay snp elecaiaeneaiiabaaiaaiiend equal to the famous C and Scott, Coleridge of 
of from 250 to 400 pages each, and on su will be bound in @ novel and atizactive style the re-ascending Dru - 
for preservation, in fancy paper boards, will be so at the average price of fifty cents per volume. ‘a. ma 


(@” THE FIRST VOLUMES WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK, AND INCLUDE 
I. Essays from the London Times, containing the following Papers : 
Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton. The Amours of Dean Swift. 
Railway Novels. Reminiscences of Coleridge and Southey, by Cottle. 


Louis Philippe and his Family. John Keats. 
Drama ot French Revolution. Sporting in -— 
Howard the Philanthropist. Francis Chan 
Robert Southey. Ancient Egypt. 
FP cen mn original Essays, ently no ogy J the neat humor of a Sydney Smith, the glowing narrative sweep of a 
Theos eee S nibit yar of treatment, and are sodeie or tate cine The sketch of the French 
Revolution of 1848, tnd the LF on he ky Armours of Dean Swift, are masterpieces in their different ways; the one as 
9 Remy bears. erg rama of startling events, the other a subtle investigation of character. The story of | Occasions 
Lord Nelson’s Lady Hamilton is an example of 


where the interest grows out of a clear, firmly presented state- 
ment. The paper on Egypt is an admirable resumé of the results of Antiquarian study in a style at once 
popular 


I. the Yellowplush Papers. By W. M. Thackeray. 


The Yellowplush Papers, a work at the foundation of i Thackeray’s fame as a as appeared in a London edition 


in 1841, collected from the pages of Fraser’s Magazine, An imperfect collection, long since out of has previous) 
been published in Philadelphia. jae, RS print, has pre y 


It is now revised, in commesion with a number of the author's Miscellaneous pmmy heh wp ou we will appear in due suc- 
cession, for its speciality of thought and character, and its exhibition of those fru sentiment, Senge, and 
observation which have — into the pictures of modern society, read teronghnat’ the the world, in the pages of 


ie: ost cores (NEARLY READY) 
The Maiden and Married — of Mary Powell, afterwards Mistress Milton. 


The Paris Sketch-Book. W. M. Thackeray. 
Gaieties and Cravities, by tapoons Smith, one of the authors of the “ Rejected 
Addresses.” 


Little Pedlington and the Pedlingtonians. 
The Ingoldsby Legends. 
Life and Miscellanies of Theodore Hook. 
f28 tf dD. APPLETON & CO., Broapway, New York. 


- SKMPBELL’S LORD-CHANCELLORS. 
NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 


BLANCHARD & LEA, PHILADELPHIA, 
Will publish next week, 
LIVES OF THE LORD- “CHANCELLORS, 
AND KEEPERS OF THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE REIGN OF GEORGE IV. 


BY JOHN LORD CAMPBELL, LL.D., &c. 
Second American, from the Third London Edition. 
In Seven handsome volumes crown 8vo., extra cloth or half morocco. 








This has been reprinted from the author’s most recent edition, and embraces his extensive modifications and addi- 
——— & = will therefofe be found eminently worthy a continuance of the great favor with which it has 


eg work of cttne merit—one of very great labor, of richly diversified interest, and of lasting value and estima- 
“IT scarcely wool Giviso every reader to consult Lord Campbell's excelient work.”—Macaulay’s History of England. 


« Lord Campbell has rendered a very acceptable service, not only to the legal profession, but to the history of the 
country.”—Law Review. 


8k 
“ We have not the least hesitation in saying that these Lives will be found to deserve a solid and permanent place 


in Fae seer: ”— Examiner. 

id merit of the work, our judgment may be gathered from what has already been said. We will add, 

—— its infinite fund of anecdote, and Li vy Pry style, the book addresses iteeif with equal claims to the 

mere general reader, as to the le; a toys inquirer; and while we avoid the s ped commonplace of raed 

, Lf no library can be — Saseeaiomen we feel constrained to afford it a higher ber tribusa, it enti- 

distinguished place on scholar who is fortunate enough to possess it.’—F raser’s 

“A work which will take its — gos our iibrasies as one of the most brilliant and valuable phn Be te to the lite- 

rature of the present day.” —-dtheneum. 





Also, just issued, printed and bound in uniform style, 


LORD CAMPBELL’S 
LIVES OF THE CHIEF-JUSTICES OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TILL THE DEATH OF LORD MANSFIELD. 
Tn two handsome volumes, crown 8vo., various bindings. ja3l 


LADY BULWERS NEW NOVEL. 
THE SCHOOL FOR HUSBANDS. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. PRICE 50 CENTS. 
Published by A. HART, Puravepata. 





j31 tf 





Just shed, 
LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 
By had cpg = z AYTOUN, 
Literature and Be 


r of lies Lettres in the Univer. 
ity of Edinburgh and Editor of Blackwood’s 


agazine 
One volume 12mo. cloth. Price $1. 

“These strains belong to stirring and events, 
and until poetic descriptions of them shall , tay 
we think Mr. Aytoun’s uctions well ¢alculated to 
Gazette. a favorable place in public estimation.” — 


ch are near and dear to the po symps. 
= of his camry, Mr. A —— confident p the force of 


and pores hog convictions and a direct Soe to the elementary 


ich will. we 
are confident, Hy many, in not all, ot all, of his more preten- 
tious and ornamented 


con pagel —Literary World. 


CHARACTERS TN ‘THE GOSPELS 
ILLUSTRATING 
PHASES OF CHARACTER 


AT THE PRESENT DAY. 
By rue REV. E. H. CHAPIN. 


hag -y 
L Jone Me Baas § e Reformer. 
Ul. Herod; the 
. Thomas; the Sceptic. 
IV. Pilate ; the Man of the World. 
icodemus ; the 





of persons here na 
sentati 2 ees oe oe in the world, whose 
chabesbatleticn 


attractive and impressive. The book furnishes not only 
but very useful and instructive read 
Traveller, 


MEN PAND ) WOMEN 
OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY ARSENE HOUSSAYE., 
With beautifully Een —o ompeain Louis XV. and 


In 2 vols. 12mo., on extra su 
cloth. Price $2 


CONTENTS. 
Dufresny, Fontenelle. Marivaux, Pi The Abbé Prevost, 
Gentil-Bernard, Florian, Bouffiers, ry, Ri- 


verol, Louis XV., Greuze, Boucher, The loos, Lan- 
tara, Wattean. La Motte, Abbe Trublet t Buon 
Dorat, Cardinal de Bernis, C the Gay, Marie 


Antoinett —r pag et Vadé. Mile. Camargo, 
in la Popeliniére, Sophie rammaree, 


Crébillon the’ Mile. Guimard, Three Pages in the 
Life of Dancourt, A e in the Palais-Roya!, ihe 
yy — a neither his- 

biosraphy, aoe ro A t compounded 


who have drank, ot the springs weence hence M. Hous- 

saye has deri sais and materials, will pardon 

ay Ok SS ee sake of the spirit and originality 
the treatment.’ 


J. 8. REDFIELD, Cumtoy Hatt. 
f21 tf 


HISTORIA DE LOS ESTADOS UNIDOS, 
POR EMMA WILLARD. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
Have Just Published 
WILLARD'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
IN THE Ane pAnciaas. 








